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| \\ANT to offer our heart-felt condolences to the 
(Gramophone Company over the Oxford Street 
dis:ster when over 80,000 records and many instru- 
ments were burnt. The watchman too lost his life, 
an’ the whole business was a most melancholy con- 
clusion to the year 1937. 


The César Franck Sonata 


‘he César Franck Sonata in A major for violin and 
piao offers a striking example of what I was writing 
las' month about the conservatism of the record-buying 
public. This is the seventh recording of Franck’s 
Sonata in post-electric days and I seem to remember 
at least a couple in acoustic days. The present version 
is played by Heifetz and Rubinstein, and technically 
it ranks as the finest recording yet. It is also remark- 
able for getting on three red H.M.V. discs what has 
hitherto always occupied four. I agree with A.R.’s 
opinion expressed in his review last month that as an 
interpretation of the Sonata a performance of Heifetz 
and Rubinstein cannot be held to displace the earlier 
performance by Thibaud and Cortot if one desires 
the full effect of that peculiar quality which distin- 
guishes Franck’s work from that of every other com- 
poser, a quality which is usually conveyed by that 
poor maid-of-all-work of a word mysticism. Mysticism 
has been so debased as verbal coinage that I prefer 
to use spirituality. For instance, the article on Franck 
in Grove’s Dictionary observes that “‘ even the mysticism 
of ‘ Parsifal’’ has little in common with that of ‘ Les 
Béatitudes ’.”’ I should think not, indeed. “ Parsifal ”’ 
might be called Wardour Street religion as we used 
to speak of Wardour Street English and Wardour 
Street furniture to describe conventionally theatrical 
period stuff. I am not sure whether since Wardour 
Street became the headquarters of the.film industry 
the derogatory. epithet may not be just as apt. Else- 
where in that Grove article the critic observes that 
“the central character of Franck’s music may be 
described by the single word ‘ mysticism ’.”” This was 
a region unexplored in music before his time, and all 
his works bear strong traces of the quality. Before 
him, music was scholastic, naive, graceful, dramatic, 
emotional, passionate, descriptive, or picturesque, but 
this new quality had been unrevealed.” 
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EDITORIAL 


That there was a new quality in Franck’s best work 
is true enough, but the newness of it consisted of his 
being able to express in music, the form of which would 
hardly have been possible before Beethoven, the. 
human’s recognition of a soul, divine revelation with 
a certain faith not heard in music since the sublime 
polyphony of the sixteenth century. If you can imagine 
so fantastic a musical state of affairs as an obbligato 
accompaniment as a background to Gregorian chants 
it is just possible to imagine Gregorian chants against 
a background of Franck’s String Quartet. The 
Sonata’s melodies would be too insistent, even though 
they be imbued with the same simple faith and holi- 
ness which illuminate the profounder work. Of these 
melodies I can repeat the gist of what I said last 
month about Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. Any 
man with the smallest amount of music in him can 
recall at any rate one melody, and the mere fact of 
recalling it produces in him a strong desire to hear 
all of them properly played. Hence the ability of the 
recording companies to produce version after version 
of the César Franck Sonata, and always be sure of 
finding enough purchasers to make the repetition 
worth while. 


Perhaps an explanation of the deliberate indulgence 
of the listener’s love of melody in this sonata compared 
with the more austere demands of the Quartet and 
the more recondite emotion of the Quintet may be 
found in the fact that Franck was inspired to write 
the Sonata out of his admiration for the great violinist 
Ysaye and the great pianist Madame Bordes-Pene. 
Of the first performance Vincent D’Indy writes in 
Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music: 

“The Violin and Piano Sonata was performed for 
the first time in the winter of 1886 by Eugene Ysaye 
and Madame Bordes-Pene, at one of the concerts of 
the Société des Vingt, which at that time were given 
in one of the rooms of the Musée Moderne de Peinture 
at Brussels. The séance, which began at three o’clock, 
had been very long, and it was rapidly growing dark. 
After the first allegretto of the Sonata, the performers 
could scarcely read their music. Now the official 


regulations forbade any light whatever in rooms 
which -contained paintings; even the striking of a 
match would have been matter for offence. 
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public was about to be requested to leave, but the 
audience, already full of enthusiasm, refused to budge. 
Then Ysaye was heard to strike his music stand with 
his bow, exclaiming, ‘Get on, get on!’ And then, 
unheard of marvel, the two artists, plunged in gloom 
in which nothing could be distinguished performed 
the last three movements from memory, with a fire 
and passion the more astounding to the listeners in 
that there was an absence of all externals which could 
enhance the performance. Music, wondrous and 
alone, held sovereign sway in the darkness of night. 
The miracle will never be forgotten by those present.” 

César Franck was born at Liege in 1882, but took 
up his regular abode in Paris in 1844. He was a very 
hard worker with robust health which enabled him 
to give as many as ten lessons a day in piano, accom- 
paniment and harmony as well as devoting time to 
his own composition. In 1858 he was appointed 
organist to the Church of Ste. Clotilde where he 
remained for thirty-two years without a single illness 
until his vigorous old age was cut short in November, 
1890, by an attack of pleurisy. All that time he 
continued to give music lessons, attend to his pro- 
fessional duties in the church, and compose a great 
deal of original work. Whether he would have left 
behind a larger body of outstanding work if so much 
of his energy had not been taken up by teaching, who 
shall say ? He was scarcely known at all to the general 
public, but his lack of fame never caused him the least 
heart-burning, and. he was always interested in and 
genuinely delighted by any success his contemporaries 
enjoyed. He had a small devoted band of pupils in 
composition whose loyalty and affection were all he 
asked. His personal life was ascetic, and when we 
think of him up there in the organ loft of Ste. Clotilde 
we think of a figure strangely alien from the materialism 
of the mid-nineteenth century, a figure more like the 
Beato Fra Angelico, a figure whom Dante might have 
met and respected. 


“Then, methought the air grew denser, 
Perfumed by an unseen censer, 

Swung by Seraphim whose footfalls 
Tinkled on the tufted floor.” 


And like those footfalls of the angels in Poe’s Raven’ 
came César Franck’s music through the dust and 
shadows of that old church smelling of stone and 
candle fumes and stale incense. 

I suppose we cannot expect another recording yet 
of the Quartet in D major or the Quintet for Piano 
and Strings in F minor, but I wish we could get the 
ideal recording and performance of the Symphony 
in D. That seems a popular enough work to bear any 
amount of reduplication, and we have not had the 
ideal performance yet. Stokowski and his Philadel- 
phians give it a Salvation Army touch which is quite 
wrong, and the three French orchestras that have 
recorded it have all been a little disappointing. Yet 
in making those remarks I confess I am at a loss to 
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know which conductor I should nominate for the 
Franck Symphony. 

Meanwhile here is this brilliant performance by 
Heifetz and Rubinstein of the Sonata which, though 
I repeat it is not my notion of its interpretation, i 
nevertheless so brilliant, and so superbly recorded 
that nobody who is making up his mind which version 
of the Sonata to acquire for himself should fail to give 
this one his most careful consideration. 


Songs of Wild Birds 


We have already called attention to the two books 
about the songs of wild birds written by E. M. Nicholson 
and Ludwig Koch, published by H. F. and G. Witherby, 
but I want particularly to remind readers overseas 
who will be wishing to be in England now that April 
is there, that with these two volumes and the gramo- 
phone records of bird song which illustrate them they 
will be very near to England in April, however many 
thousands of miles away, actually. With the second 
volume, More Songs of Wild Birds, three records supple- 
ment the splendid photographs by Oliver G. Pike, 
and the final side of the third record provides as 
dramatic and beautiful a three minutes as can be 
imagined. It begins with the loud hoot of the little 
owl, which makes a blackbird utter his alarm call. 
This is followed by gusts of wind, and with a robin 
singing faintly in the distance one hears two black- 
birds scolding the owl. Next the green woodpecker 
gives his call, a chaffinch sings with a robin, and the 
little owl talks to another little owl in the distance 
until apparently they agree to meet and are silent. 
Far away sounds a great tit interrupted by a very loud 
call from a carrion crow. Then a wren. Then a variety 
of calls from the crow with the woodlark singing over- 
head. The crow departs and jackdaws begin to chatter, 
interruped by an excited woodpecker who gives way 
to a distant jay and a wood-pigeon cooing. A magpie 
takes up the symphony with his bleating chuckle. 
Then a blackbird begins to sing and. finishes with that 
lovely fragment which, all too short, is while it lasts 
perhaps the loveliest music any bird attains. The 
record comes to an end with the din of a rookery, 
which dies away as the two little owls begin to call to 
one another again fainter and fainter. 

All these records are exactly timed to the second. 
Thus you read in the programme at one minute 
seven seconds “ the third call of the crow,” or “ at 
two minutes two seconds ” the rending cry of the jay 
comes faintly.” I call the attention of the educational 
authorities of the recording companies to this method 
of annotating a record. It would be invaluable for 
the analysis of orchestral and chamber music. We 
should then read at one minute seven seconds “ the 
oboe picks up the first theme” or “ at one minute 
twelve seconds the violas now enter followed at one 
minute eighteen seconds by the first violins,” etc., 
etc. As things are at present the analyst has to ask 
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his pupil to note about an inch and a half across the 
record some noteworthy instrumental bit to which he 
has to call attention. This exact timing would be of 
invaluable assistance to the industrious listener. It, 
js a perfectly simple device to carry out, but nobody 
happens to have thought of applying it to musical 
analysis with the help of the gramophone. 

To return to our birds, it is encouraging to notice 
that the enterprise of the publishers has been rewarded 
by « demand for a third impression of the first volume 
of Songs of Wild Birds, and I have no doubt the second 
volume will be received with equal enthusiasm by the 
public. Each volume, with its records in a neat box, 
cosis 158., and when one thinks of the infinite patience, 
ski!! and judgment required to make these records it 
is not a penny too much. I hope that a future volume 
wil! be devoted to sea birds, and, though it is not a 
plcasant noise in itself how well the corncrake’s rasp 
would record, besides bringing back in mid-winter 
memories of summer nights. 

Another book to which I wish to call readers’ 
atrention is Singing, The Art and Craft, by W. S. Drew 
(Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.). With-a beguiling 
humour, a graceful common sense, and much urbane 
logic Mr. Drew establishes an appreciation of singing 
against a background of aesthetics, and that without 
ever declining into jargon except when he quotes it 
to be laughed at. How good he is on the English voice. 
“Jt by no means follows that a person’s usual voice is 
his natural voice, and reasons will be given for supposing 
that in the vast majority of cases, especially among the 
more expensively schooled and universitied class, the 
English people do not use, for ordinary conversation 
and for singing, their natural voices. . . . The English- 
speaking. child, like other children, when it is quite 
young usually produces its voice extremely well. That 
is to say, it can make sounds with great intensity, and 
even of great volume with very little conscious effort 
... but the unrepressed vocalisation from childhood’s 
phonological Eden unfortunately troubles the ears of 
the irritable adults outside, who continually tell the 
children to make less noise in the expression of their 
emotional states. They are no less frequently being 
told in their intercourse with their elders to talk more 
quietly than is natural to them. As time goes on, the 
English child begins to imitate the repressed, muffled 
thin and throaty tones which form the adult English- 
man’s conversational raw material; and finally —worst 
of all for the future singer—the adolescent comes to 
regard as bad form any way of speaking that conveys 
enthusiasm, or indeed any clear suggestion of some 
definite emotion. . . . The chief difficulty of good voice 
production for an Englishman singing the words of 
his own language is that the associations of muscular 
action are so strong during the making of the word that 
he immediately tends to use the vocal organs in the same 
constricted and inadequate way that he is accustomed 
to employ for his ordinary conversation.” 

And now follows a most acute observation. 
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“ The practise of making English people sing songs 
in a foreign language is a good one, and a good thing 
too if the language is one that the singer has never 
used for expressing thoughts in ordinary conversation, 
because he then has no association with bad methods 
of using the voice.” 

I have repeatedly noticed how much singing in a 
foreign language often improves an English singer— 
there is a splendid example of it in the remarkable 
performance given by English ‘singers in the Glynde- 
bourne Mozart performances—but the explanation of 
it had escaped me till Mr. Drew pointed it out. I 
should like to go on quoting Mr. Drew for the rest of 
this editorial, but I shall do him and my readers a better 
service by advising them to get hold of his book for 
themselves. I hesitate for obvious reasons to say it is as 
easy to read as a novel, but you know what I mean. 

I had intended to make some remarks about the 
dialect records issued by the British Drama Society, 
supplementing Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s review of them, but 
I shall postpone them for another month. 


The IM Long Playing Needle 


I have been trying over some non-metallic needles 
from Imhof House, made from hand-picked thorns 
(pity the poor hands !) of a prickly pear which grows 
in South Africa and Australia. They are certainly 
excellent, and the claim that they will stand up to 
well over fifty records, however heavy the recording, 
seems thoroughly justified by any experiments I have 
made. Their tone is clear, even brilliant, and the 
volume about the same as a medium steel. In the little 
booklet about them which Mrs. Imhof sent me I learnt 
two interesting facts which no doubt I ought to have 
known before: (1) that in the course of playing a 
12-inch record a needle has to travel about a quarter 
of a mile, and (2) that the pressure on the needle point 
with the average present day pick-up is approximately 
10 tons per square inch. I am not a good enough 
mathematician to work out what weight an IM is 
carrying when it walks the four miles necessary to play 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, but I should think the 
poor IM must wish it was back on the prickly pear 
again. In old days fibre versus steel was a contest you 
might watch in any number of THE GRAMOPHONE, but 
I do not recall a contest of fibre versus thorn. Perhaps 
I shall get them into the ring if I say that take it all 
in all I am inclined to prefer thorn. I should add that 
these needles from Imhof House cost 2s. for a packet of 
ten. 


Joseph Holbrooke 


I am glad to see that Decca has been recording’ 
some of Joseph Holbrooke’s music. It is some time since 
his name has appeared in the catalogue. So far they 
have given us the Prelude to the opera “‘ Dylan,” the 
Overture to “‘ The Children of Don,” and the Finale 
from his Third Symphony, the whole of which the 
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B.B.C. Orchestra will be playing on March 6th. I have 
never heard any of those symphonic poems of his 
which were given between 1900 and 1904. Edgar 
Allen Poe w s; his literary inspiration, The Raven, 
Ulalume and ‘The Mask of the Red Death were three of 
them, and he has also written a choral setting for 
The Bells. I wish we could hear a performance of 
one of them or better still I wish that Decca would 
record them. 


Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto, 
No. | in B flat minor 


This new recording of the B flat minor piano Con- 
certo of Tchaikovsky has Egon Petri for soloist, and 
he is supported by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Goehr. The whole is published 
in a Columbia album of four light-blue discs. We have 
already had versions by Arthur Rubinstein and the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Barbirolli in an 
H.M.V. album, and in a Columbia album Solomon 
and the Hallé Orchestra under Hamilton Harty. 
There have also been performances by Mark Hamburg 
and Maurice Cole, not to mention a condensed version 
by Debroy Somers and his band. This latest Columbia 
version has all the advantages of improved recording, 
and is also a brilliant performance. 

The Concerto in its original form was written as 
long ago as 1874, and was dedicated to Nicholas 
Rubinstein in the hope that the great pianist would 
play the work. Unfortunately Rubinstein took offence 
at not being consulted about the piano part and 
proceeded to criticise the whole work rather harshly. 
Tchaikovsky lost his temper, swore not a note should 
be altered, dedicated the Concerto to Hans von Bulow 
and asked him to play it. Von Bulow accepted the 
invitation and gave the first performance of it at 
Boston, U.S.A., in the course of a tour he was making 
of American cities. However, Tchaikovsky on second 
thoughts must have decided that there had been 
something to be said for Rubinstein’s severe criticism, 
for he revised and indeed re-wrote a great portion of it 
for a new edition which appeared in 1889, when it 
was given for the first time in England at a London 
Philharmonic Concert, Sapellnikov playing the solo 
part and the composer himself conducting. Since 
then the Concerto has established itself as a classic. 
And indeed it is a most lovable work. There are few 
more exciting moments in music than when almost 
immediately after the full orchestra has played the 
introductory theme the piano enters with those great 
crashing chords. If I were a pianist I should not rest 

‘ until I had had this Concerto out with an orchestra. 
That first movement is like a grandly matched round 
between a couple of agile and courageous heavyweight 
boxers. There is a charming second movement and the 
fairly commonplace melody of which is wonderfully 

enhanced by Tchaikovsky’s treatment of it, and the 
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third movement equally full of melody brings the 
Concerto to an end without any listener’s’ wanting it 
to be shorter by a single bar. Melodic invention! 
‘I wonder if any major musical work will last without 
melodic invention. When Tchaikovsky died, and 
again when Dvorak died the critics were timorous of 
prophecying long fame for either. They had succumbed 
to the fancy that perhaps after all a tune might be 
vulgar. The popularity of Tchaikovsky’s last symphonies 
and of Dvorak’s New World Symphony had made 
them seem threadbare by constant repetition. The 
critics of the nineteenth century found Schubert and 
even Mozart superficial because each bubbled with 
such an apparently inexhaustible stream of melody 
that they supposed it was not a spring rising from the 
heart of existence, but a mere brook running along the 
top of it. If contemporary British composers, and 
indeed nearly all contemporary composers of whatever 
nationality, are puzzled by their inability to compete 
with the classics one reason will supply the answer to 
the riddle and that is their deficiency in melodic inven- 
tion. Melodic invention is to music what story-telling 
is to the novel. That a composer’s melodic invention 
may lead him by unfamiliar paths and so escape general 
appreciation for a time is true. Wagner’s music provides 
an example of this. So, too, does Sibelius. But melody 
like murder will out, and melody shares with murder 
another characteristic, which is that the best murders 
and the best melodies do not follow too obvious a course. 
We are so familiar with Tchaikovsky’s First Piano 
Concerto nowadays that a lot of it may seem rather 
obvious. Yet give it a rest for a few weeks only, and all 
the exhilaration of that opening movement sounds 
fresh as the sea when one has been absent from it for 
a while. 


CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 





WIRELESS FOR THE BLIND 


It is a Yorkshireman Mr. Frank Foster, of Boston Spa, who 
gave a great lead to others by acting promptly on an idea that 
must have occurred to nearly everyone who heard Christopher 
Stone’s B.B.C. appeal for the British Wireless for the Blind Fund 
on Christmas evening ; the idea that this responsibility and, up 
to the present, scandal of the listening world—blind people still 
left without decent radio sets—can only be removed if the appeal 
reaches, by other channels than the air, the thousands of generous 
and willing licence-holders who for one reason or another 
happened not to be listening on Christmas Night. Mr. Foster 
and his friend, Mr. Frank Russell, of Sheffield, at once started 
a Yorkshire Fund with the help of the local press, and a most 
distinguished list of supporters headed by H.R.H. the Princess 
Royal, and the money collected by Yorkshire will be sent to 
swell the total collected by Christopher Stone—already standing 
at some £22,000. If the desired sum of £70,000 is to be reached, 
other counties will have to follow Yorkshire’s lead. 
among our readers are some with the energy and the leisure to 
start a fund in their own counties. Ifso, they should communicate 
with Christopher Stone at our London offices or, better probably, 
with Frank Foster, Boston Hall, Boston Spa, Yorks, who will 
help with the most practical advice on methods and pitfalls, 
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YOUNG § MISCHIEF 


A REVIEW BY F#. 


” | BEGAN my self-tuition, not with Czerny’s five-finger 
exercises, but with the overture to ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
thinking rightly that I had better start with something 
I knew well enough to hear whether my fingers were on 
the right notes or not. . . . Later on, I was forced to learn 
to play the classical symphonies and overtures in strict time 
by hammering the bass in piano duets with my sister in 
London. I played Bach’s Inventions and his Art of Fugue. 
I studied academic textbooks, and actually worked out 
exercises in harmony and counterpoint under supervision 
by an organist friend named Crament. . . . I read pseudo- 
sc entific treatises about the roots of chords which candidates 
for the degree of Mus. Doc. at the universities had to 
swallow, and learnt that Stainer’s commonsense views 
would get you plucked at Oxford, and Ouseley’s pedantries 
ai Cambridge. I read Mozart’s ‘ Succinct Thoroughbass ’ 
(a scrap of paper with some helpful tips on it which he 
scrawled for his pupil Sussmaier); and this, many years 
later, Edward Elgar told me was the only document in 
existence of the smallest use to a student composer. It 
was, I grieve to say, of no use to me; but then I was not 
a young composer. It ended in my knowing much more 
about music than any of the great composers, an easy 
achievement for any critic, however barren.” 

Thus equipped, George Bernard Shaw, aged 32, stormed 
the heights of musical criticism in the year 1888, and for 
two years was the terror of the concert hall and opera 
house. In the preface quoted above he tells how T. P. 
O’Connor (nicknamed Tay Pay by Yates) gave him 
musical criticism on The Star at his own request to keep 
him quiet on politics. Under the title of London Music in 
1888-89 as heard by Corno di Bassetto (later known as Bernard 
Shaw) with Some Further Autobiographical Particulars (Constable, 
7s. 6d.), he now “ shamefacedly ”’ reprints the result. 

‘* The devil himself could not make a basset horn sparkle.” 
In this case there was no need to invoke him. Whatever 
the value of the musical criticism, there is no doubt that 
every one of these 400 pages flashes with pungent wit, for 
us who sit comfortably reading the record of a bygone day, 
with most of the victims safely in their graves. There is 
a raw Criticism of Brahms by Bassetto for which the mature 
G.B.S. handsomely apologises. He does not apologise for 
the assertion that Mr. Henschel sang out of tune in a 
“drawing-room duet” with his wife, though such an 
assertion is scarcely credible, and is followed by “ Let him 
beware; such habits grow; and there is the spoiling of 
a good singer in him ”’! 

He does not apologise, either, for the remark that 
Joachim played out of tune at St. James’s Hall, and he 
need not, for that was a frequent occurrence, especially 
in the last years of that deaf old gentleman, when I used 
to be taken to hear him and his quartet in the Saturday 
Pops at that same St. James’s Hall, my mind firmly fixed 
on tea at Buszard’s afterwards, which would take away 
the headache the atmosphere of the hall always produced. 
But I think Bassetto’s irreverence passes limits in “‘ Joachim 
scraped away frantically, making a sound after which an 
attempt to grate a nutmeg effectively on a boot sole would 
have been as the strain of an Aeolian harp. The notes 


which were musical enough to have any discernible pitch 
at all were mostly out of tune. It was horrible—damnable !” 
On this occasion the old gentleman was engaged upon the 
Fugue in Bach’s Sonata in C. Later on Bassetto makes 
amends with a note on Joachim’s performance in the 
E minor Rasoumowski, which he says was as fine a piece 
of playing as any mortal has a right to expect. 

Bassetto was enthusiastic for Wagner (then dead only 
five years) and consequently contemptuous of Italian 
opera. “I have been to see ‘Il Barbiere,’ ‘La Son- 
nambula’ and ‘Lucia’; but do not quail, reader; - 
I am not going to inflict on you a single word of criticism 
concerning these antiquities. I know your opinion; and 
you know mine.” “ Un Ballo” and “ Trovatore ” were 
already rattling their drying bones in 1880. But in 1go1 
the genius of Verdi is generously appraised in “ A Word 
more about Verdi,” in which the Wagner heresy is flouted, 
and Boito’s influence rightly given much credit for that 
amazing second blooming of genius. 

For Hayden Coffin’s voice and artistry Bassetto had 
a lively admiration; for “ Dorothy ” the operetta in which 
he made his name, an unreasoning hatred (really some of 
the tunes were not so bad); for James Henry Mapleson 
(“commonly and unaccountably spoken of as Colonel 
Mapleson’”’) the impresario at Drury Lane and Her 
Majesty’s Theatre for twenty-seven years, he has nothing 
but contempt. Opera was certainly in a bad way during 
his regime, with “absurd high-faluting prospectuses, 
expensive ballets, rapacious star singers and star dancers, 
and unscrupulous performances in which the last thing 
was the fulfilment of the composer’s intentions.” 

Augustus Harris, “a man with a future,” struggling 
with the complications of Covent Garden, was, on the 
other hand, worth pitching into. His the task, not only to 
elect singers, to fashion programmes, but to extract enough 
money from rich, inattentive patrons to keep the Opera 
going at all. In those days there was no Sir Thomas to 
swear at late socialites, so the glittering company rustled 
into its boxes all through the first act and insisted on long 
intervals for visiting and chatting in their “ comfortless 
dens.” 

What became of Agatha Backer-Grondahl, who made 
her first appearance in a ferocious thunderstorm, which 
staggered the electric light and nearly drove Bassetto 
under his seat? When he said to her on a later occasion, 
** Has anyone ever told you that you are one of the greatest 
pianists in Europe?” she replied simply, “ It is my pro- 
fession.” “A great artist—a serious artist—a beautiful, 
incomparable, unique artist!” writes Bassetto, who, you 
see, does not mince his words—whatever the occasion. 
She was Norwegian, and paid at least two visits to London, 
but in all my youthful concert-going I do not remember 
her name. Perhaps she would not visit the “ unworthy 
horde of Philistines” again. I remember brilliant Agnes 
Zimmerman, and the lovely Ilona Eibenschutz, and neat- 
fingered Leonard Borwick who gave enchanting recitals 
with H. Plunket Greene. All these illuminated the dreary 
fog of St. James’s Hall, which, for a child, not Joachim’s 
grim quartet could penetrate. 
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One of the minor thrills of this mercurial book is a purely 
personal one and has nothing to do with music. It is an 
exciting thought that when Christopher Stone and I were 
children at Stonehouse on the North Foreland, the Light- 
house, which was one of our dearest treats, was visited by 
Bassetto, who pretended he wanted to find employment 
there. What was Bassetto doing in that part of the world? 
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He had been to Canterbury to look at the Cathedral from 
end to end, but been baffled by a modern choir screen, 
Hehad then rushed angrily to Ramsgate to see a melodrama, 
but left at the eleventh murder, and then—to the North 
Foreland. Perhaps we saw him walking up the white 
road that led past Stonehouse, five minutes’ walk to the 
Lighthouse ! 


1875—1937 


by MARTIN COOPER 


RAVEL is one of the type-figures of twentieth-century 

music. By the time of his death in last December he 
was not, it is true, in any sense a member of any avant- 
guarde of musical idiom or technique: for since the war and 
the flood of experimentation which it brought to music as 
to all the arts, Ravel has been unrepresentative of any 
specifically “‘ modern” feeling. In spite of his flirtation 
with jazz idioms he remained to his death a wanderer 
from the pre-war world, a musical dandy, an exquisite 
with a brilliant and subtle musical intelligence, and a cold 
heart. At the beginning of the century he was dubbed a 
revolutionary: but the only real novelty of his music lay 
in a certain bitter-sweet flavour which proved easily assimil- 
able not only by the public but, unfortunately for Ravel 
himself, by other composers too. The surface and the 
texture of his music belonged to different schools and 
epochs and Ravel’s only originality lies in the successful 
grafting of two alien manners to form a single, coherent 
style which is always recognisably his own. The roots of 
his musical thought lie in purely French soil and the 
content of his music is in a direct line from Saint-Saens, 
Massenet and Fauré (his master). His inspiration is 
thinner and more short-winded, his emotion more trivial 
and more self-conscious than theirs: the spring no longer 
bubbles spontaneously and the water of the fountain no 
longer leaps up clear and vigorous. But there is no denying 
that the fountain head itself is magnificent, with its mock- 
antique amoretti and exotic ornamentation where Scythian, 
Negro, Spanish and Semitic designs are woven in and out 
of one another. Ravel learnt his orchestration and many 
of his purely technical devices from the Russians, and the 
pure French of his early idiom (String Quartet 1902-3, 
Sonatine 1903-5, Ma Mére l’Oye, 1908) soon became cor- 
rupted with foreign words and phrases picked up on his 
travels both to the past and to exotic countries, Spain, 
Greece, Africa, America, as well as Russia. Nevertheless, 
the language remains French, though it bears the same 
relation to pure, classical French as the Greek of 
the New Testament to the original language of Demos- 
thenes or Plato. The neatness and clarity, the aptness and 
good taste of all that Ravel ever wrote is unquestionable: 
and he set a good example to his fellow-composers by his 
refusal to accommodate himself or modify his natural bent 
by a forced adoption of post-war ideas and methods which 
were fundamentally unsympathetic to him. His eclecticism 
was superficial and he never really assimilated the thought 
and feeling which underlay the styles with which he 
amused himself. His minuets and pavanes, for instance, 
have a purely superficial resemblance to those of the 
French clavecinists and are really little more than brilliant 














Maurice Ravel 
pastiches. The commissioning of Daphnis and Chloe by 
Diaghilev (1909-11) and the collaboration with the brilliant 
ensemble of the pre-war Russian ballet which this entailed 
left a deeper impression on his style than any other influence. 
The virtuosity and sensuous beauty of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
orchestration, to say nothing of that of his pupil Stravinsky, 
fascinated the craftsmen and the voluptuary in Ravel, and 
left a permanent mark on his orchestral style, in the same 
way as Liszt’s piano writing had fascinated and influenced 
him in his piano works. Naturally anaemic and frileux he 
blossomed in the warm glow and the atmosphere of vitality 
which these barbarians brought to Western Europe: their 
strong flavour tickled his jaded palate and acted as a 
stimulant to his weak creative powers. During and after 
the war these influences were replaced by the still coarser 
and stronger stimulant of “ jazz”, or, as in the case of the 
Piano Concerto for the left hand only, by a piquant 
technical problem. If illness had not brought his life to 
an end at a comparatively early age, it seems likely that he 
would either have had recourse to some still stronger 
stimulant or else—and this in my opinion is the more likely 
alternative—ceased writing altogether. Having exhausted 
the quality and quantity of possible drugs, the drug-addict 
must reform or die. Perhaps it is fortunate that Ravel is 
dead in the flesh before his artistic death became an open 
fact to the world. 

What has he left and what chance has his work of sur- 
viving permanently? The compositions for piano are 
justly among the most famous of his works. In them Ravel 
is at his most personal, less lyrical than in his chamber 
music but more natural and, I feel, more sincere. He 
exploits the atmospherics of the instrument with a cold 
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service unequalled for its completeness anywhere in this country. 


HEAR THESE NEW 


1M RELEASES 
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MOZART: Variations on 
a Theme by Gluck (K455) 
Minuet in D 
Gigue in 
G major (K574); Kathleen 


(3 sides); 
major (K355); 
Long (pianoforte). 
IM6297-8 
MOZART : 


Philharmonic 


Benda. 

IM6268 
COUPERIN : 
dans le 


of Musicians. 


I1M6289-90 6/- each 
SCHUMANN : Violin 
Concerto in minor. 
George Kulenkampff (vio- 


lin) and the Berlin Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra, 


IM6291-4 6/- each 
VIVALDI : Concerto in 
A minor. Bach. Air on 


the G string (4th side). The 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw 


8/6 each 
Symphony, 
No, 32 (K318), The Berlin 
Orchestra, 
conducted by Hans von 


Concert 
Gout theatral. 
The Wiesbaden College 


tet in E flat); CASTEL- 
NUOVO: Vivo a energico 
Andrea Segovia =, 

IM6281 8/3 


BACH: Toccata in D 
major ; PACHELBEL : 
Magnificat. Manda Lan- 
dowska (harpsichord). 
IM6286-7 8/3 each 
SCHUBERT: Vor mei- 
ner Wiege; Der Fungling 
und der Tod. Karl Erb 
(tenor), with pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

IM6285 6/- 
LORTZING: Der Waf- 
fenschmied — “‘ Auch ich 
war ein Fungling ; Der 
Wildschutz—* A.B.C.D.” 


Wilhelm Strienz and 
Traute Machula. 

IM4414 3/- 
DE FALLA: El Pano 


Moruno ; No Quireo Cas- 
arme, Sofia del Campo. 

IM4412 3/- 
RAVEL : Introduction 
and Allegro for Harp and 
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As children, we recall being taken to visit a strange 
house and coming face to face with a little notice on the gate 
which read: “ Beware of the Dog.” This gruff greeting com- 
pletely unnerved us. We entered that house in a state of acute 
discomfort. 


Many people, we believe, feel like this about entering 
a strange shop. If we have not yet had the privilege of a visit 
from you, we hope this is not how you feel about coming to see 
us. For here in this store we are always happy to make new 
friendships. We’ve been doing it now for ninety-five years and 
we know of nothing which gives us a deeper sense of pleasure. 


But that, of course, is not the only reason why we claim 
your patronage. For we aim to maintain here a record-buying 


We have our own exclusive Continental Collection . . . a romantic 
collection of really unusual recordings, many of which are exclu- 
sive with us. We carry tremendous stocks of every leading make of 
record. We employ on our record sales staff only men and women 
who are genuin ‘ly interested in recorded music. We provide com- 
fortable, sound-proofed audition rooms where you are always 
welcome to play your records over. And we ensure that every record is 
handed to you in perfect condition, since no record sold by us is ever 
touched with a steel needle. 


Each month, too, we issue free to our customers our 
own record magazine, This Month of Music an invaluable guide to the 
latest recordings. But perhaps you live some way out of London ? 
Then our post-by-return record service enables you to buy your records 
by post with complete satisfaction. Or, if you wish, you can order your 
records on approval—Imhof’s is the only store in the world enabling 
you to do this. 


You are cordially invited to post the coupon below for 
explanatory folders of all these features of our record service. They’re 
quite free and you will not be putting yourself under any obligation. 
Even better—come along to our showrooms and ask to hear some of 
the records listed on this page. We'd be proud to have you call on us 
and to show you round our store. By the way, we don’t keep a dog 
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SOLVING THE STORAGE PROBLEM 


THE two main essentials of a good record storage 
system are flexibility, and economy both of expense 

and of space. That it should keep records easily access- 

ible and in perfect condition goes without saying. 























Davey Sectional Storage combines all these virtues. It 
is inexpensive and compact, the units can be arranged 
conveniently to conform to whatever space is available, 
and they can be added to when necessary, so that your he 
storage capacity grows with your collection. Any re- a" 
quired record can be extracted in an instant, and the $0 
method of filing prevents warping. bi 
dt 
Two of the many possible combinations of Davey Sec- cl 
tional Storage units are illustrated on this page. Prices ne 
and descriptions of the various units are given below. " 
r 
P P er 
A_ Polished top section ma te 45s. Od. es 
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Pickwick, Esq.,P.P.M.P.P.C., él- 
by Iska Aribo (Piano). | 
Particulars of this series of exclusive records, and a copy , 
of the 1937 Supplement to the “Art of Record Buying ”’ . 
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brilliance which is only occasionally interrupted by a 
lyrical touch, often so plainly in the sentimental vein of 
Massenet that one has the impression—and, I think, quite 
rightly—that Ravel has his tongue in his cheek, that he is, 


as it were, quoting. The most successful of all his piano' 


works, Alborada del gracioso, Jeux d’eau, Ondine, have little 
or no lyrical interludes: they are tissues of exquisitely 
managed sound nearer to the etudes of Chopin or Liszt 
than to the Stimmungsbilder of Debussy. Ravel’s piano 
music is nearly always cold, clear and liquid, hard to 
define but perhaps most satisfactorily described as the 
exact antithesis of the piano music of Brahms. His chamber 
music shows a different side of Ravel. The string 
quartet, composed in 1902-3, is charming and rather 
affecied, obviously the work of a young man for all 
its technical ease. The second subject of the first movement 
is almost cloying, tender in the sense for which the French 
have the word migvre, but without the power to stir any 
emotion whatsoever: the conventional “femininity”’ of the 
sonata-movement’s second subject is there, almost to excess, 
but it is the femininity of a pretty doll, a toy. The Intro- 
duction and Allegro for harp, string quartet, flute and 
clarinet (1906), is a bolder and richer work, standing 
nearer to the piano music than the quartet, but naturally 
more highly coloured. The Trio in A minor is more 
freakish, the tonal effects are far bigger, sometimes threat- 
ening to burst the bonds which set the natural limit to 
chamber music, but still more lyrical than the piano works. 

The smallness of Ravel’s orchestral output has often 
been commented upon: and, given his amazing technical 
virtuosity as an orchestrator, certainly calls for some ex- 
planation. The Rhapsodie Espagnole (1907) shows this 
virtuosity in its most unadulterated form—there is, in fact, 
little but virtuosity to show; and very much the same is 
true of La Valse (1920). In Daphnis et Chloe, where many of 
Ravel’s admirers see the culmination of his gifts, there is 
more than virtuosity, there is the shadow of a real emotion, 
literary and diluted no doubt, but a shadow which only 
waits for the dancers to turn it into reality. The Alexandrine 
streak in Ravel’s character responded at once to the 
sophisticated simplicity of the story, and in no other work 
did he ever express so much of his personality. L’Heure 
Espagnole (1907), is a brilliant triviality which can never 
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be more than a curtain-raiser to another man’s work. 
For the voice Ravel wrote with more understanding than 
feeling, and on such a small scale that it is difficult to 
count him as a serious song-writer. His settings and 
pastiches of exotic folk-songs are done with the regular 
accomplishment: but raise at once the question whether 
they were worth doing. That is the question which is 
raised only too often by the majority of his works: and it 
would not be surprising to see in future histories of French 
music the line of genius stretching straight from Fauré to 
Debussy, with Ravel mentioned for little more than a few 
brilliant works which are finally accounted little more than 
talented trivialities. 


The following list are recordings still in the catalogues: 


Alborada Del Gracioso: Symphony Orchestra. Coppola (H.M.V. D1594). 
Bolero: (1928) Lamoureux Orchestra.—Ravel (Decca CA8015-6); 
Mengelberg (Columbia LX48-9); Koussevitzky (H.M.V. 
D1859-60); Boston Promenade Orchestra (H.M.V. C2954-5). 
Concerto: (1932) Marguerite Long and Symphony Orchestra (Columbia 
X194-6). 

Daphnis et Chloe: (1910) Ballet; Suite No. 2 (“* Lever du jour,” Panto- 
mime, Danse generale) Koussevitzky (H.M.V. DB1826-7); 
Gaubert (Columbia LX105-6). 

L’ Enfant et les Sortiléges: Opera (1925); Foxtrot, “‘ Five o’clock ” (arr. 
Branga)—Coppola (H.M.V. D1564). 

L’Enigme Eternelle: Madeline Gray (Decca-Polydor PO5066). 

Introduction and Allegro: G flat major, Virtuoso Quartet (H.M.V. 
C1662-3). 

Jeux d’eau: Cortot (H.M.V. DB1534); Moiseivitch (H.M.V. D1648). 

Kaddisch: Madeline Gray (Decca-Polydor PO5066). 

Ma mére l’oye: Societé des. Con. (H.M.V. DB4898-9); New York 
Symphony Orchestra—W. Damrosch (Columbia 9516-8). 

Ondine: Gieseking (Columbia LX623). 

Pavane pour une Infante défunte: Coppola (H.M.V. D1564); Branco 
(Columbia LX 196). 

Rapsodie espagnole: Philadelphia Orchestra (H.M.V. DBz2367-8); 
Lamoureux Orchestra.—Wolff (Decca CA8174-5). 

Sonatine: Cortot (H.M.V. DB1533-4). 

String Quartet: F. major, Lener Quartet (Columbia LX270-3); Galimar 
Quartet (Decca-Polydor LY6105-7). 

Le Tombeau de Couperin: Forlane; Rubinstein (H.M.V. DB2450); For- 
lane, Prelude, Rigaudon, Menuet; Societé des. Con. (H.M.V. 
D 2073-4); Forlane, Prelude, Rigaudon, Menuet—Madeleine 
de Valmalete (Decca-Polydor LY6079 and PO 5088-9). 

Tzigane: Francescatti and Fauré (Columbia LX258). 

La Valse: Koussevitzky (H.M.V DB1541-2); Gaubert (Columbia 
L2245-6). 








ALFRED J. CLEMENTS OF SOUTH PLACE 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


[" came as a great shock to many of us to hear that A. J. Clements 

had died. He was seventy-nine, yet only just previously he had 
attended the 1292nd South Place concert. Plunket Greene once 
said that chamber music owed him a debt which it could never 
pay, I doubt if any man has been such a pioneer or so whole- 
heartedly given himself to the cause of chamber music. He did 
so because he loved music and never exploited music for any 
material gain. He was the most altruistic man I have ever met. 

For fifty years he devoted all his spare time to the South Place 
concerts and made them a model of their kind: ‘ the Mecca of 
all chamber music lovers ”, Percy Scholes once wrote. 

His personality and enthusiasm have ever inspired musicians 
to give of their best, they have always loved performing at the 
concerts, and have done so, and still do so, for fees that barely 
cover their expenses, and, in many instances, for no fees at all. 
Richard Walthew has happily described chamber music as the 
music of friends. This phrase must surely have come to him on 
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one of those many occasions when collaborating in the music 
at South Place. 

Right until the very last, A.J.C. retained his zest for playing 
in chamber music as well as in listening to it. The quartet parties 
which regularly gathered at his home were of the type which 
played quartet after quartet, hour after hour, and always with 
just one more they must play before finally putting their instru- 
ments into their cases. He played in quartet music for sixty- 
three years, it was in 1875 that his father started a weekly quartet 
practice. This in itself is something of a record. 

He was cremated at Golder’s Green Crematorium. At the 
funeral the Griller Quartet played the slow movement from the 
Dvorak in F, a performance that I shall never forget. One would 
like to think that A.J.C. heard those well-known notes, it was his 
favourite slow movement in all chamber music. I shall never 
hear it again without emotion and sorrow at the passing of a 
very great man. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The King’s Record 


What will probably become one of the most historic of Royal 
broadcasts, namely that of King George VI, made on Christmas 
Day, 1937, is now available in record form. His Majesty graciously 
consented to his speech being recorded simultaneously with the 
broadcast and the copy can be heard on H.M.V. RCS2g82. 
This record is issued under a special label at the price of gs. 

The profits from the disc will be given to charities nominated 
by the King. 


The B.1.A.E. Report 


At the request of readers we intend to reprint next month the 
Interim Report of the British Institute of Adult Education as the 
pamphlet dealing with this is now out of print. 


H.M.V. Fire 


In what has been described as the greatest fire since the Crystal 
Palace blaze, ‘“‘ His Master’s Voice” premises at 363-367, 
Oxford Street, were completely destroyed on Boxing Day. 

The loss of so much stock and the premises were in themselves 
a blow, but when it has also to be recorded that a life was lost, 
then it is truly described as a tragic occurrence. 

The cause of the outbreak is at present a mystery, but it is 
generally agreed that it started on the first floor, and that the 
caretaker, Sergeant William Glover Travis was suffocated when 
trying to give the alarm. At the time, Sergeant Travis was the 
only person on the premises, and after the fire his body was 
discovered on the first floor. In view of the proximity of the 


telephone switchboard, it is assumed that he was trying to reach 


the telephone when he was overcome. The alarm was given 
just after 4 p.m., and from the various eye-witness accounts, it 
appears that within a matter of a few minutes the whole building 
was completely enveloped with flames issuing from every window. 
Naturally the stock of records and the cabinets of radio and 


television instruments fed the fire for several hours, and it was 
only after three hours or more of continuous fighting that the 
fire brigades were able to get it under control. By then the whole 
of the premises had been completely gutted. 


Central Record 
Information Bureau 


Will everyone who has 
recently applied for the 
“Mood Music” cata- 
logue from the Central 
Record Information 
Bureau of “‘ His Master’s 
Voice,” late of 363, Ox- 
ford Street, now of 104, 
New Bond Street, Lon- 
don, get in touch at the 
new address, giving their 
names and_ addresses, 
as these, recently 
destroyed in the fire, are 
urgently required for 
future developments con- 
cerning music for films 
and plays, etc. 


All that remained of The Central 
Information Bureau— 


now reinstated at 104 New Bond Street 


Pity the Poor Burglar 


Modern inventions are making it increasingly difficult for 
the old-fashioned art of house-breaking to flourish with any 
degree of comfort or safety. Witness the latest invention for 
catching the malefactor red-handed. As the burglar enters the 
house he sets off a silent alarm which puts into operation 4 
strange instrument—a hybrid mixture of gramophone and 
telephone. Roughly, this is how it works. The burglar-alarm 
sets off the motor of the gramophone. At the same time an auto 
matic finger dials ‘‘ 999” on a telephone so placed that when 
the operator answers the urgent call, he or she hears a voice, 
recorded on a special, soft disc, repeating firmly and untiringly, 
“Come to 13, Laburnum Shrubbery at once... A house 
breaking incident has just taken place.” These words—or the 
equivalent—are repeated for the length of a large disc playing 
for approximately ten minutes. ‘‘ What happens if the burglar 
cuts the telephone wires?” They’ve thought of that too! This 
cunning device has its own special line concealed somewhere 
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in the cellar or attic, and even as the burglar fondly imagines 
he has cut all communications with the outside world, the 
treacherous voice of our mechanical informer is summoning 
swift retribution. Who would be a burglar ? 


The First 500,000 

This is the title given to a booklet just issued by H.M.V. 
dealing with records and radiograms and we feel sure that readers 
would be interested in a copy. It can be obtained from 102 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1, gratis. 


Abbey Road on the Air 

On january 28th the H.M.V. Recording Studios came under 
the electric eyes of the Television cameras for the first time. 

In the afternoon programme viewers were introduced to the 
mysteries of recording, when Elisabeth Welch, Robert Ashley 
and a chorus of twelve voices assisted in the making of two 
records. These were medleys of the most popular of Gershwin’s 
music. The conductor of the orchestra was the indefatiguable 
Walter Goehr. 

The evening television programme included another “ back- 
stage’ scene at Abbey Road, where Elsie Carlisle was seen before 
the microphone recording a medley of her most recent successes. 

These recordings will be issued during the month. 


Blanche Marchesi 

A perfect example of the art of singing can be heard in Madame 
Marchessi’s record of Chaminade’s L’été, recorded in Berlin in 
1906, and re-recorded in London last year. On the other side 
is Dolmetsch’s arrangement of Queen Ann Boleyn in Prison (attributed 
to the Queen herself), recorded last year. This, and the other 
discs made at the same time amply demonstrate the excellence 
of the ‘‘ Marchesi method.” Time cannot wither a beautiful 
voice that was trained by Mathilde Marchesi. 

The records can be obtained from Madame Blanche Marchesi, 
78 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 
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The Pundits 

A reader, listening in to a concert of old English music, was 
shocked to hear the names of Purcell and Arne pronounced 
Purcell and Arner. She wrote and protested to the B.B.C. against 
these mispronunciations and was told their language experts decree 
that these English names could be pronounced either way. So 
now we know! 


R.I.P. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Arthur E. Liedtke, 
for many years general manager of the Columbia Gramophone 
Company Ltd., at the age of 63, on December 27th last. One of 
those quiet, unassuming figures who work largely behind the 
scenes, Arthur Liedtke played a large part in the fortunes of 
the Columbia Company during its most progressive years. He 
retired, on account of ill health, in 1933 after 29 years’ service. 


The death of A. W. Hanson on January 18th stirred sorrow 
and pity in millions of hearts. His name, his voice, his striking 
work for the B.B.C. were familiar to all, and all realised how 
true and brave a friend his personal friends were mourning. 
For years he had worn the Bridle of Theages with a gallant 
spirit and a whimsical smile, and the end of a life so beneficient 
and conscientious was sad beyond the power of words. 

From our readers his earlier work with the Vocalion Company 
will have brought an even deeper gratitude to his memory than 
the radio public can remember, for it was pioneer work of the 
greatest courage and sensibility in the cause of the best music 
that marked those eventful years, and we are glad to think that 
THe GRAMOPHONE and its readers were foremost in acclaiming 
it. Indeed, THe GRAMOPHONE’s inspiration was the Vocalion 
record of the Schumann Quintet, Op. 44, which hangs framed 
in our London Office, recorded when Bill Hanson was in charge 
of the Vocaiion studios. 





AT last the Hugo Wolf Society has acquired a tenor; indeed, 
not only one, but two. As a result, nearly all the songs in 
this sixth volume are sung in their original keys and—even more 
important—with the appropriate weight and colour of voice. 
First comes a magnificently dramatic performance of that grisly 
ballad, Der Feuerreiter, by Helge Roswaenge, the well-known 
operatic tenor who sang in “ Die Zauberfléte ” under Toscanini 
in last year’s Salzburg Festival. He and Gerald Moore between 
them sustain a tremendous pitch of excitement—so tremendous 
by the way, that half-a-dozen attempts failed to get a fibre 
straight through it on my Mark IX! The other Roswaenge 
song, Gesellenlied, a humorous piece thematically linked with 
“Die Meistersinger,” is also splendidly done. The completely 
opposite voice and style of the other tenor, Karl Erb, are already 
known to collectors of Lieder records; a very intelligent singer, 
with a voice of charming quality in mezza voce, but liable, when 
pressed, to harshness and loss of pitch. Fortunately his four songs 
demand, almost throughout, soft singing; they are An den Schlaf, 
Lebe Wohl, Ach im Maien war’s and Herz, verzage nicht geschwind. 
Despite an occasional shortness of breath, these are very accept- 
ably done, particularly the last, a spiteful attack on women. To 
Herbert Janssen have been allotted the most deeply felt songs 
in this album; notably three Spanish songs, Dereinst, dereinst, 
Gedanke mein, Alle gingen, Herz, zur Ruh and Tief im Herzen trag’ 
ich Pein. For such songs he is the perfect choice, in spite of the 
occasional necessity of transposing down. Listen to the warm, 
Vibrant quality of his tone at the opening of Alle gingen and at 
the end of Dereinst, dereinst. His artistry matches his glorious 
Voice; and if his contributions to this volume make a somewhat 





THE SIXTH HUGO WOLF ALBUM 


by DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


monotonous effect, that is due, not to the singer, but to the choice 
of songs; besides those named above he sings the famous Zur 
Ruh’, zur Ruh’ and Komm, o Tod, which also express a similar 
mood of hopeless resignation. After so much chromatic grief 
and gloom it is pleasant to come upon Tiana Lemnitz’s pellucid 
singing of the Wiegenlied (im Sommer), an early song, simple and 
diatonic, but of great melodic charm. More Lemnitz, please ! 

Last but not least is another newcomer, Marta Fuchs, a well- 
known dramatic soprano, and in many respects an admirable 
Wolf singer. There are only two flaws in her equipment, both of 
which could easily be corrected: a rather noisy intake of breath, 
and occasionally indistinct diction, particularly at high-lying 
climaxes, where the actual deploying of her tone seems to occupy 
all her attention and to result in the blurring of consonants— 
especially final consonants. On the other hand, she has a beautiful 
rich voice of wide range and considerable variety of colour, great 
taste, and a true feeling for the contours of Wolf’s melodic line. 
Her sensitive singing of the first and third “ Mignon” songs 
pleased me more than anything else in this album: the songs 
themselves are little masterpieces, and Fuchs suggests with great 
insight the immature but tragic figure of Goethe’s Mignon. She 
conveys with equal success the religious fervour of Neue Liebe 
and the naive humour of Storchenbotschaft. 

It has been impossible to find room for the detailed discussion of 
each song, but something remains to be said about the choice of 
songs for this volume, which might, I think, have been happier. It 
errs in two respects: too many are similar in subject and in 
musical style and content; and some are not the best Wolf. Ican 
imagine people saying: ‘‘ Obviously, we have had the cream of 
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Wolf, and now we are getting the skim.”” Probably Mr. Legge and 
Mr. Newman (who again supplies an interesting commentary) 
are such whole-hogging Wolfians that they would not agree 
with the rest of us that several songs in the last two volumes do 
not represent the composer at the top of his form. Like many 
Germans, Wolf is seldom happiest when he is being funny—the 
last six songs in the Morike volume show German humour at its 
heaviest; am I alone in thinking Storchenbotschaft, that arch and 
lengthy joke about the arrival of twins, good enough to wind up 
a recital, but intolerable as a permanent possession occupying 
a whole valuable 12-inch side? Gesellenlied, too, hardly justifies 
its inclusion at the expense of so many finer songs. Even among 
the serious songs there are some weak and monotonous enough 
to supply valuable material to an advocatus diaboli anxious to 
convict Wolf of musical sterility. Too many modulate ceaselessly 
and cunningly around a little figure hardly definite enough to 
act as thematic pivot to the entire composition. Mr. Newman 
on such occasions draws our attention to the way in which “ one 
germ-figure persists through every one of the fifty-nine bars of 
the song ’’; sometimes the listener feels, half-way through, as 
though he could do with another germ-figure, or even a scrap 
of real melody. And, of course, there are many mannerisms: 
the piano and voice moving in alternate steps, the latter always 
avoiding the strong beat of the bar; the repetition of the same note 
seven or eight times in the voice; the nondescript agitato middle 
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sections, of which that in Verborgenheit may be taken as the most 
familiar example. 

I should not raise these objections if there were not still un. 
recorded plenty of songs which show Wolf’s variety and vigour 
of musical invention at their best. Of course, it is simply a matter 
of taste, but I cannot do better than to close this review with 
a brief list of desideranda in the hope that others may agree with 
me, or at least be roused to critical thought instead of acquiescing 
in the belief that Wolf published nothing but masterpieces: 
Der Knabe und das Immlein, Er ist’s, Fussreise, An eine Aeolsharfe, 
Der Gartner, Citronenfalter im April, In der Friihe (from the Mérike 
volume); Der Scholar, Verschwiegene Liebe, Nachtzauber (from the 
Eichendorff volume); Geh, Geliebter, geh jetzt (from the Spanisches 
Liederbuch); Mausfallenspriichlein (which is incomparably done 
by Elisabeth Schumann); Kenst du das Land, Der Sanger, and 
several of the Westéstlicher Divan songs from the Goethe volume, 
especially the delicious Als ich auf dem Euphrat schiffte. 


Sibelius Society 

Volume Five. London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): 
Symphony Four. Lemminkdinen’s Homeward Jour- 
ney. Incidental Music to “The Tempest ’? H.M.V., 
seven records (12 in.—42s.). 


These records will be rcviewed next month. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.) 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

* Casals and Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Szell): Violon- 
cello Concerto (Dvorak). H.M.V. DB3288-92 (12 in.—gos.). 
Auto DB8420-4. 

A lip-licking title, indeed! Dvorak, vintage of about 1895, 
played by his countrymen, who have already so gaily titillated 
our fancy, and by Casals, about whom no adjectives need be 
spread. I remember gratefully my first recording of this work, 
by Feuermann (Parlophone) which, I think, oddly came out in 
bits. The three movements here take four sides, three, and three. 
The opening is heart-warming in the cordiality of both com- 
position and recording. There is something very genial and 
assuring in the way Dvorak strikes out: we feel the man of 
sensibility and sense alike, one of the best of good companions. 
There is, too, something of Dickensian unexpectedness in him: 
even a trace of daftness, particularly dear to my Scottish heart, 
that loves salty “characters,” and freedom, and Burnsian— 
Stevensonian not-too-deep delvings in conscience and philosophy; 
that, too, can put up with abundance of faults, for the sake of 
humanity and freshness. Not that this work bundles together 
the Dvorakian weaknesses, which now and again make one want 
to spank him: save, perhaps, that of long-drawn, coda-upon- 
coda, which we may very well enjoy for the amusement of 
wondering how many more cracks he is going to manage to 
pull, before he positively must end. The work can be heard with 


joy by the keen student of structure, as well as by the man who 
cares more for that beatific horn tune (mid. side 1) than for all , 
the beauties of form. By the way, the clarinet’s continuation 
sounds unlike the sort of tone we are used to—a kind of contraltish 
colour. When Casals enters, with what splendid firmness and 
promise of resource he endows the notes !_ Every one is not only 
clear but purposeful: it is a fine example of what all players are 
taught—to make every note lead definitely on to the next, every 
phrase to its partner, and so on: the essence of forward thinking 
and planned shaping. In those plays upon the opening notes 
(start of side 2) we hear real brilliance, with the right feeling of 
extemporising, which Dvorak can so masterfully evoke, and the 
player realises to perfection. Note how, before the soloist reaches 
the second theme (the horn’s) we have had some digression, yet 
without a feeling of waste: a change from the first presentation 
of the two themes by the orchestra. On side 2 there are fresh 
ideas, all easily built into the body of the discourse, without the 
least emphasis, and swung along by key-changes: a good place 
to observe the progressive and enriching power of this element 
in composition; we want them when we are moving forward 
to fuller probings; when the material is being stated, they can 
be a distraction. Side 3 brings the development, in which the 
orchestra serves to suggest, very quickly, new scenes for the 
soloist to revel in; but the material is all familiar and, in the 
composer’s unexpected way, the ’cello chooses to muse freely on 
the first theme, which proves so inviting that the orchestra is 
drawn into the most intimate companionship in the adventure, 
the soloist accompanying. It is exciting to find that after this 
short cruise we are brought back into the company not, in 
orthodox fashion, of the first subject, but of the second (near the 
end of the side). So, in remarkably short space, with still a feeling 
of new interest in the comment on old themes, we are brought 
to the end with flags flying, after four sides of compressed and 
lucid discourse, than which nothing could be more simple, 
hearty and wholesome. That applies also to the recording, and 
its kindness to my fibre. 
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Slow Movement.—The happy, perhaps backward-cast thoughts 
follow each other with generous friendly profusion. Most of 
side 5 flows along in a way that seems maddeningly easy until 
one tries to invent such thoughts and join them. The minor 
burst begins a middle section in which the same full welling-up 
of fancy continues, with a diversity of attack and colouring that 
mark a master. Dvorak’s figures of accompaniment are almost 
always worth noticing. He had the most beautiful taste in 
applying them. Side 6 shows his ripest riches in colour, emotion 
and weaving. It settles down into the brass’s repetition, with 
fuller implications, of the first theme—the sort of apotheosis 
which in other hands (Liszt’s, for instance) might be pretentious 
and empty, but in Dvofak’s is always impressive in its humane, 
sincere and naturally dignified setting. Here is the natural man, 
the peasant, if you like, in his surest wisdom and conviction: 
he who has lived with lasting things, and studied hearts rather 
than policies. Then, on the last side, the ’cello leads the move- 
ment to its end with some of the most tender and entirely beautiful 
writing in all Dvorak’s works. I put this high among the touch- 
ingly memorable great moments in the feeling of its age and the 
felicity of its composer. 


!inale.—If a little looseness of structure is felt, that need not 
annoy. The profusion of ideas is as remarkable as ever—a long 
serics of them in the first side, with an episode of contrast, and 
then the return of No. 1, with, early on side 9, a perhaps rather 
perfunctory join-up to the second episode of contrast, which the 
soloist gives out in the middle of this side. Of this theme, and 
some others of the composer’s, it may reasonably be said (when 
one is in the mood) that it is a little too readily taken just as it 
came, and does not lead anywhere in particular. This habit of 
thought must be taken as part of the Dvorak make-up, which, 
as we all know, contains a tincture of the happy-go-lucky; but 
who ever brought off so many dangerous “shots ”’ with such 
success ? Surprisingly soon after this side, we feel that we are 
hastening to the end, and early on side 10 we might suppose it 
to have come; but here is Dvorak in his mood of many farewells, 
in which, if we are not impatient, we can take quiet pleasure. 
There is even a wave of the hand from the concerto’s very first 
theme (about an inch from the end); and so with many affec- 
tionate gestures, we continue to wish each other “ A happy 
journey, and bless you!” until the train gathers speed and 
bears our old friend out of sight. Why, oh why does nobody 
write like this now? Do not fail to secure this lovely souvenir 
of the happy past, when composers understood the art of living. 


Symphony Orchestra (Gochr): Nights at the Ballet, No. 4. 
H.M.V. C2983 (12 in.—4s.). 


‘his begins with a bit of Scheherazade, which was particularly well 
recorded, at length, last month. It goes on to other Russian 
rollicks, well enough when the eye enjoys too, but rather elemen- 
tary, ding-dong pleasure here. I do not call to mind one of the 
other tunes, being no great balletomane. ‘There are bits of 
J. Strauss and of Carnival, tame, as music; but those who 
remember the dancing will get the right pleasure out of it. The 
playing is respectable jog-trot, thinking more of the dancers’ 
feet than the music’s. I can find nothing of special interest in 
such a record, but I suppose it is produced for its own market, 
and so I need only add that the recording is entirely kind to the 
ear, sweet and smooth in the quiet parts, though not so con- 
vincing in the lively finish. I have heard better playing from this 
orchestra, upon which I again with kindness urge the importance 
of taking serious thought for the future. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter): 
Festival Overture (Brahms). H.M.V. DB3394 (12 in. 6s.). 


Academic 


Brahms wrote three different overtures on folk and popular 
songs, when he was to be made a D.Ph of Breslau in 1879. Only 
one has come down to us, a fine piece of solid, tuneful and genial 
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work, such as we might use to introduce Brahms to those trembling 
on the brink. We notice first, the six-bar extended phrase of his 
own opening tune; then the clarinet flourish of romance (cf. 
in the clarinet quintet). Three descending notes are heard 
several times—a hint of a tune to come. We mark the symphonic 
style. About a third of the way through the side enters Wir 
hatten gebauet ein stattliches Haus (We had built a stately house), the 
song that was sung then by students when their society was dis- 
banded. The music rolls richly on to Der Landesvater (The Father of 
the Country), which tune the composer extends, for symphonic pur- 
poses. This is a grand quality of Brahms’s—building something up 
to the stature of his own thought: I wish a lot of “ folky ” com- 
posers would learn from him how to make borrowings their own. 
We remark, so far, the variety of feeling, the symphonic unity, 
and the freedom of treatment of the material: all marks of the 
great composer. 


A little before side 2 comes another spirit, that of the Freshman’s 
Song, asking, ‘‘ What’s your dad do ? ” and so forth. The develop- 
ment is in the highest style of splendid swimming. Here is some 
of the best of the composer’s imaginative shaping of first-clais 
material: but what is most worth noticing is the way he uses it. 
Gaudeamus igitur acts as coda. With a good sparkle in the recording, 
and a lucid grasp of all its elements of rhythm and colour, the 
record is a sure winner. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goehr): Intermezzo and 
Alla Marcia (Karelia) (Sibelius). H.M.V. C2985 (12 in. 
—A4s.). 

Presumably a side-dish for those who can’t afford the album 
containing the Fourth and other things. We had Kajanus’s 
Columbia recording of these, and also one movement as a fill-up 
for the First, and the other for the Second. The march is taken 
lightly here: more lightly, I should say (speaking without hearing 
the other records) than Kajanus took it. That seems quite a good 
way of making it trip along. This repetitive building-up does 
not, of course, represent Sibelius at his best. It is an elementary 
sort of excitement, and we find him putting it to much more 
powerful and subtle use in the symphonies. The Karelia music 
is of the rather boyish kind that is pleasant enough fun (though 
jog-trotty) until we come to grips with the bigger things in him. 
I am soon satisfied with jog-trot “‘ band-passing ” effects, in this 
or any other composer. This 1893 brew, like Joe Gregory’s small 
beer, does not over-stimulate, for by now we have got so used to 
the richer stuff. For those who like the simple stimulations of 
Karelia, this cheap record is quite adequate. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Gochr): Symphony in 
C and Danse Bohémienne (Bizet). H.M.V. C2986-9. 
(12 in.—16s.). Auto C7504-7. 


Here is a genial, easy-going lightweight of a symphony, which 
has not long been taken off the shelf. Bizet wrote it in 1855, 
two years before he left the Paris Conservatoire (he was then 
just seventeen), and its first performance was by Weingartner, 
eighty years later! I am short of the first record, in these early 
pressings, but to make up for that some courteous official has 
sent me the score to follow. There are no trombones. I see the 
work is timed, in print, as forty minutes, but this is very slightly 
shortened in recording, with advantage to a few of the composer’s 
often-repeated phrases. Bizet, the student, presents a charming 
picture of the classically-basing mind applying its own most 
likeable graces and the French lightening gestures to a large- 
scale problem that obviously delights him. One cannot help feeling 
an affectionate pleasure in all he does. If he spares us no fourth- 
time sequence, and works up in a not-to-be-disturbed fashion, 
that is natural enough. There are Mozartian phrases, and some 
that remind us of French opera. The writing is a bit thin, as we 
might expect. The first movement is amiable but undistinguished. 
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The second brings a much fresher touch, of romantic, perhaps 
yearningly-Eastern quality, in the oboe solo. Here is no Mozart- 
Beethoven, pattern, though a hint of the latter may have been 
in the composer’s mind, for an instant, in the shaping of one 
phrase. If this kind of romance is now less appealing, it is because 
sO many perspiring paws have been laid on it since 1855. Student- 
like, Bizet must start a fugue in the middle of the movement; and 
regularly pedantic it sounds, though tuneful. It gives plenty of 
warning that the solo is coming back. There is a pretty coda, in 
which I like to think that Mendelssohn’s artistry may have been 
in mind. 

The Scherzo is a frank hunting chorus out of French operatic 
annals—Bizet’s own version, but in the familiar tradition, and 
with another slightly student-like touch of older classicism. One 
can enjoy all sorts of touches from one model or another: Berlioz, 
for instance, and a hint of Beethoven’s Pastoral. But if received 
in the right spirit, it is just a jolly open-air adventure, all over 
on one side. The finale is pure ballet, of the moto perpetuo style. 
Here the strings are not perfect. Bizet does not know what to 
co about joins, so he doesn’t bother. He has not much notion of 
development, but every now and then he gets a good idea. No 
matter if it be somebody else’s (i.e. Beethoven’s again, near the 
end of the last side but one). Down it goes, and off he prances, 
with the endearing swagger and careless no-thought-for-the- 
morrow spirit of the young boulevardier. It is in hearing music 
such as this, even more than in mature work like ‘“‘ Carmen,” 
that one feels the pang of sorrow for a life cut so short. Less than 
twenty years after he wrote this gallant student stuff he was dead. 
The finale ought to have had more rehearsal. The strings are 
out of truth several times on the high short notes. Otherwise, 


it is a happy, straightforward performance and recording. 


The fill-up is from a suite made out of the opera on Scott’s 
novel, The Fair Maid of Perth, which Bizet wrote in 1866, and 
which Sir Thomas Beecham let us hear, in an English version, 
close on half a century later. This dance was, earlier, used in 
Carmen. Without standing out as a very striking piece, it pipes 
forth cheerfully, in the old-fashioned so-called gipsy taste, quick- 
ening up and twirling along in an innocently happy way. 


COLUMBIA 


* Egon Petri and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goehr): 
First Piano Concerto (Tchaikovsky). Columbia LX681-4 
(12 in.—24s.). Auto LX8361-4. 

After the Liszt, Tchaikovsky should be wilets. For many, it is 
wilets ever and always. Probably in the first version the piano 
part had weak spots, though we need not take too much notice 
of Nicholas Rubinstein’s declaration that it was rubbishy and 
worthless. He seems to have been piqued at not being consulted 
about it. Dannreuther, who played it here in 1876, improved the 
writing, and told the composer what he had done. Tchaikovsky 
was able to welcome this help, and thanked Dannreuther for his 
** conseils trés sages et trés pratiques,” which he adopted. 


I have before suggested that this seems to be not only music 
for a mood, but music that asks not too delicate a hand. Some of 
our subtler pianists miss drawing its essence, for me. Petri is 
a wonderful man. I wondered how he would tackle this work. 
Unfortunately the performance does not come up to expectation 
—more on account of the orchestral timidity than of the pianist’s 
lack (perhaps) of temperamental affinity with the composer; 
but both elements play a part. The opening is very big, if rather 
square-toed. I like to feel a bit more the grace behind the massive- 
ness. There is not much resilience of feeling here. Taking it 
all round, I should have liked to hear a little more of Tchaikovskian 
lightness. After all, this is not high intellectual Beethoven, or 
Brahms No. 1. The tender tune (middle of side 2) sounds rather 
week in impulse. The orchestra doesn’t seem to have much spirit 
for the game. ‘‘ Come on, friends,” I found myself saying, 
“* enjoy yourselves, dash it! Not so much of the mum countenance, 
if you please.” The pianist gets going best towards the end of 
this side, and yet, somehow, not all the time do I feel that he is 
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revelling. It is not a bit of use playing this music as if it were the 
world’s philosophical depth-plumber. There is a good deal to 
enjoy in the structure of the long first movement, but most 
people don’t care much for that element, any way, and in things 
of this sort it cannot be the main interest. Then, if the lusher 
interests are not deployed, the performance doesn’t entirely come 
off. I feel that this one doesn’t. So few friendly Tchaikovskian 
sparkles. Too sober; almost solemn. 


The second movement is more in character, though there is 
still a slightly inhibiting precision of time. I doubt if Petri really 
lets himself be beguiled by Tchaikovsky. It is all beautifully 
clean, but you have to work hard, in the quieter moments, to 
get up steam; and this isn’t the sort of music in which one 
expects to have to do that. There are, as I have often remarked, 
works in which I prefer under- to over-statement; but this music 
should put a friendly hand in ours, lead us down the garden path, 
and do all the talking. The sportive middle section comes off 
far the best; there we can admire the pianist’s control and not 
worry about the tameness of the orchestra. It doesn’t build up. 
Listen, for example, to the succession of repeated phrases in the 
middle of side 8. This last movement swings a bit better than the 
others, but it is still mostly too stiff. 


Good recording does not compensate me for so tame an orches- 
tral reading. 


* Kilenyi and Orchestre Symphonique, Paris: Todtentanz 
(Dance of Death) (Liszt). Columbia LX685-6 (12 in.—12s.). 


The Dance of Death is a medieval conception—the triumph of 
death over all: the high and the lowly, old and young, brought 
to a common fate. The unexplainable plagues of the Middle 
Ages set imaginations working strangely. A famous fresco, ‘‘ The 
Last Judgment,”’ at Pisa, by ‘“‘ Orcagna ” (Andrea di Cione, of 
the fourteenth century) seems, in its turn, to have set Liszt’s 
imagination agog. It depicts various scenes of life, with Death 
awaiting all: huntsmen coursing to their end, their graves 
already dug; a gracious garden, such as we imagine in the 
Decameron, the dreadful angel mowing down the great (with the 
powers of Heaven and Hell actively at work upon the souls); 
the sick and wretched, claiming Death’s ministration. So we 
have the vivid teaching ‘of the time. When the romantic age 
came to its flushed intensity, Liszt had the idea of putting this 
kind of thing into music, taking the ancient chant of the Dies irae 
as his groundwork—this being part of the Requiem, or Mass, 
for the dead. I do not know why it was so long before the music 
was played. I read that though it was composed around the 
fifties, Siloti was the first to play it, some thirty years later. In 
one interpretation I have seen, this plain-song theme is regarded 
as the expression of faith in another life; but I don’t think we 
have Liszt’s word for that. 


It is not easy to take the work very seriously. I sometimes wish 
Liszt could have pursued the ironic path, rather than the deadly 
serious. Here, ironia would have been more fitting, perhaps, than 
ira: more amusing, any way. Yet such a mind always holds 
interest for us if we can see it against the background of its time. 
A potentially fine artist whose weaker side was always being 
encouraged and flattered, from without and within, is a fascinating 
study. We can enjoy him much more if we let him soak in thus, 
giving ourselves over to his excesses and not worrying about his 
sometimes terrible taste. The piano’s meditation on side 2 may 
be intended to contrast the church and the world; but was the 
sentimental ending of the very first sentence thought out as such 
a contrast: or was it merely the devil twisting Liszt’s tail ? 
Then consider side 3—the cheaply obvious, carried to the point 
of genius. This pianist rives away at the music as, in my view, 
he ought, getting a big, bold tone—about as much as any record 
could be expected to stand: entirely fit playing for the purpose, 
and brilliant enough to please any fireworks-fan; the orchestra, 
too, is fitly shrill; but what tawdry stuff the music is! We make 
fun of those who jazz the classics, but Liszt was doing that nearly 
a century ago. I wonder whether there was much complaint 
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FIVE GOOD THINGS 


Record Filing The R.V.W. system of filing permanently solves the 
storage difficulty. Any record is located at once. 
System No warping and no chance of mis-filing; 50/- per 
section for 100 records. Write for full detailed list. 
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Pronounced by those who have used them as the 
cere Se best non-metalic needle made. Made for Pick-Up 
Needles or ordinary gramophone. 2/- per packet. 
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Foreign List The special list we publish of recordings available 
on foreign catalogues (many available at English 
prices) contains out of the way recordings that are 
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then? I can trace very little. Truly, the world does not change 
much; it is only in the trimmings and perhaps in the strata to 
which such things penetrate. Fundamentally, doing (and enjoy- 
ing) a thing because it can be done is the great moving spirit, for 
millions, and I am afraid that at times Liszt was only too happily 
aman of the mob. 


Vienna Philharmonic (Weingartner): 
(Beethoven). Columbia LX677-9 (12 in.—18s.). 
1.X8358-6o. 


What a relief to get back to strength and flexibility, and the 
persuasion of a Weingartner. I have said more than once that 
if I had to choose one guide to Beethoven, I should pick this 
conductor, for his humanity and wisdom. I have never known 
him to fail me. Others may swoop further, but for consistent, 
wholesome understanding I want no better guide. This is a 
genial, sprightly recording, with a sheen on it, and only a slightly 
intrusive tone aloft, to be heard chiefly in the first movement; 
presumably some recording-room tiny resonance that has got 
into the music. It is not a harsh distraction. The performance 
runs on velvet, with the right eagerness, and the assurance of 
the composer’s mastery, which permits us to appreciate all the 
strokes, without any nudging, which I dislike most of all. There 
is the Mozartian lightness, that composer’s piquance in develop- 
ment (cf. side 2), and the sharp interjections that make us realise 
who’s here. The opening reminds us of some of Haydn’s impressive 
curtain-raisings, with those out-of-key chords at the very start. 


First Symphony 
Auto 


sombre colour, shows Beethoven so truly in the glorious succession 
that one hopes many a listener, on first hearing it, leaped for joy, 


nal # both for present benefits and future hopes. The recording per- 


fectly conveys the full meaning of the elements contained in it, 
mentioned above. 

The slow movement is on the leisurely side. I would not mind 
ita shade faster, for the sake of the con moto in the indication, 
which marks a slightly more playful way of thought (for me) 
than Weingartner adopts; but this easy-going style is certainly 
delightful in its amiability, and the suggestion of aristocratic 
elegance which is wanted. We notice all through how the wind 
is allowed its full sway (a notably large one, in the scoring of this 
work), without overpowering or blotting the strings’ fine-fingered 
touch. It is easy to let the balance get wrong, in the First. 

Though 3 is still called Minuet, it is obviously a Scherzo, with 
a load-of-monkeys abundance of device. Mark, for one, the 
key-swing in the second section of the minuet. The trio reminds 
me of Haydnish pussyfootism. Elgar once said that this move- 

f ment was one of the first great excitements he had, as “‘ a revela- 
tion of romance, fire, poetry,” when he was only eleven. The 
joke-beginning of the finale is also familiar from Haydn’s prac- 
tice. The high spirits are blended with high art, and nothing is 
done too long. The coda is Mozartian in speech and pure 
Beethoven in cheek. One side only, every phrase tip-top in 
invention and brilliantly performed, yet with never an ostentatious 
note. An entirely delightful performance. 


London Philharmonic (Beecham): Symphony in A (K201) 
(Mozart). Columbia LX687-9 (12 in.—18s.). Auto 8365/7. 


A lightweight, from Mozart’s eighteenth year (1774). No one 
does this sort of thing better than Beecham: Mozart showing 
how to use the tools, and the conductor bettering the instruction. 
It makes one feel a bungler, even if one gets no further than 
trying to use the material 4 la Mozart. The scoring is for strings, 
oboes and horns. Its first movement has prettily prim subjects. 
The octave drop, for instance—how neatly he uses it, and a 
sustained oboe note gives its little touch of striking effect. The 
development is an obvious little contrast-and-rally, with an 
unexpected tune added for extra weight. The octave jump 
helps to bind all together, but the interest of the music does 
not depend, here, on strong working of important material: 
tather, on the entirely congenial unfolding of a series of thoughts 
that balance and cohere, yet vary and attract different eyes, as 
do the dancers in a series of figures. 
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The slow movement takes the colour of muted strings, and 
lets the wind tell very delicately. To hold music of its easy pace 
in the air is not so easy as it may sound. The first section glides, 
in a way worth tasting, into the middle part; we find here, in 
the accompaniment, the dropping octave noticed in the first 
movement, and also the sustained wind note that is so pleasant 
a spot of colour. The peaches-and-cream thirds in the strings 
are a bonny tit-bit. Notice, too, how, in the return of the first 
material, the wind tone blooms. The minuet is purely courtly, 
but not too aristocratic or aloof. Its precisions are cleverly 
softened by the harmonic basis. The trio bends a gracious ear 
in chromatic sympathy to some passage of a story told in a sitting- 
out period. 

The finale springs in octaves once more—a little element to 
notice all through the work. The acrobatic element is delightful, 
and the orchestra’s touch here is first-rate. The recording allows 
its fine-pointed style to give full pleasure. The development, with 
minor-key earnestness, works out the main theme, keeping up 
the general athletic, springing spirit. Mozart is knitting closer 
than before, and so the work presents a good diversity of attacks. 
It is a welcome, easy-to-grasp, affair recorded on velvet. 


Vienna Philharmonic (Weingartner): Egmont Overture 
(Beethoven). Columbia LX6go (12 in.—6s.). 


Here is some splendid declamation. Our admiration for 
Weingartner’s philosophic qualities warms to all his interpreta- 
tions of Beethoven. ‘The way in which he keeps the impulse 
strong, and gives us the warmth and humanity of the work is, 
to me, especially interesting. The drama is not to be particu- 
larised: the struggle for freedom is the subject, and if we choose 
to see in the gentle phrase at 78 the face of the heroine Clarchen, 
well and good. (Those who play the piano duet arrangement 
of the incidental music will learn more about her.). The exciting 
end is obviously the promise of victory, which Egmont, in prison, 
sees in a vision. There are few finer endings to an overture which 
is swift in action and broad in appeal. The orchestra gives me 
all the power I want, the recording no harshness, and so I am 
well content with another piece of strong, well-knit work, high- 
spirited and high-minded. 


*London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Music from 
the Ballet, The Triumph of Neptune (Berners). Colum- 
bia, LX697-8 (12 in.—12s.). 

The first record contains Schottische, Hornpipe, Polka (Sailor’s 
Return) and Harlequinade; the second, Dance of the Fairy Princess, 
Sunday Morning (Intermezzo), and Apotheosis. 

The music is presumably mildly satirical in its simplicity. 
What here seems art-y, in a simple-minded way, probably makes 
a much better effect when the eye is engaged also. The music 
is but slightly twisty, harmonically, in the manner which admirers 
of this composer find very amusing, but which, I confess, has 
always left me at a pretty low temperature; but that is no reason 
why lots of people should not enjoy it. Frankly, Lord Berners 
seems to me one of the people of the too-bright Twenties who have 
never grown up. This kind of thing, then, strikes me as rather 
childish. However, those who have enjoyed the ballet (it is 
perhaps fair to add that I am not much of a fan, in that regard) 
can be sure of a very clear, rounded representation of the music, 
in these admirable discs which, as examples of recording, impress 
me most favourably. 


New Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood): Overture to The 


Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai). 
(12 in.—4s.). 

I see there is an abridged recording of the opera, which I have 
not heard. It is well worth the attention of tune-lovers, for there 
are plenty of excellent things in the work. I heard it complete 
for the first time only last year, and found several quite captivating 
bits, in rather a hotch-potch of styles. Nicolai had endless notions, 
and set them down as they came, without worrying about any- 
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thing except their beaux yeux—but not, on occasion, without 
benefit of drum and cymbals. The overture, a piquant sampling 
packet, is mildly drawn here, without a great deal of sparkle, 
and rather distantly. The music needs not so much more power 
as more life and orchestral distinction. Nicely played, but a tame 
recording, I am afraid. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Kurtz): Extracts from 
the Ballet Sylvia (Delibes). Columbia DX817 (12 in.—as.). 


The usual suite—Prélude, Valse Lente, Pizzicato and Cortége de 
Bacchus. We are back at the big, bouncing recording—plenty for 
the money. The result is very pleasing, for there is good light 
relief. The rubato in the plucked-string movement makes one 
think, as in so many of these recent ballet records, of the con- 
ductor’s care about keeping with the dancers; so we do not get 
quite the freest feeling, though there is nothing clumsy. The 
vintage festival procession rings well, though this kind of recording 
is not just my ideal. Its hearty tang is well enough when one is 
not too exigent about the mint-mark of faithfulness in full effects. 


DECCA 


Symphony Orchestra (A. Hammond): Overture to The 
Children of Don (Holbrooke). Decca X196 (12 in.—6s.). 

We welcomed last month the prelude to another of the music 
dramas that make up Holbrooke’s trilogy. The first part is the 
Children of Don (1912). I have no detailed account of its con- 
tents, but it may be useful to say that one of Don’s children stole 
the magic cauldron of a goddess, the fumes of which vessel could 
fire him who breathed them with one sole passion. It is thus 
that Don’s three children suffer for the theft. One (Govannion) 
commits murder, and with his brother, Gwydion, is changed to 
a wolf. To the girl, Elan, love is the instrument of vengeance. 
This prelude is full of the most exciting matter, rolled forth with 
the widest gestures of its day. I recommend it to all who like 
to give themselves over to wild, romantic adventure, set in 
richly painted scenes. If with the lushery one may feel a trace 
of tushery, what matter ? It is all tremendously serious, tuneful, 
big-bounding stuff, that should open the players’ pores and the 
audience’s hearts. The orchestra makes it shine with the stage’s 
high glister, and the recording appears to me to do full justice 
to their lusty work. 


F. Riddle and London Symphony Orchestra (Walton): 
Viola Concerto (Walton). Decca X199-201 (12 in.—18s.). 
Praiseworthy enterprise continues to flourish, I hope. Walton’s 
concerto was first performed in 1929, with Hindemith as soloist. 
Tertis edited the viola part. The composer offers a sound suc- 
cession of ideas, not over-spiced. He thinks well, and imagines 
well. The viola has work to do that befits its contemplative 
nature, and that is yet not too detached. One of the best qualities 
is that the spiky sort of modernity is not prominent. There are 
a few bits of it, but this composer, even in 1929, was getting down 
to solider things than the too consciously bright post-war people 
ever troubled about. The rougher harmonic moments may not 
seem to cohere very well with the broader, deeper sway of most 
of the music, but I think most people who revolt pretty strongly 
against, say, Hindemith’s viola plunges would find this more 
approachable, and most of it attractive ; writing such as that 
on the last half of side 2, for instance, is impressive. All the move- 
ments are pretty short (there are only three). The second rather 
looks back to the easier quips-and-quirks I spoke of; but then, 
a scherzo is notoriously easy to write, compared with a slow 
movement or a deeply-felt allegro. Here is some of the 
breezy British hornpipe stuff that need offend nobody, even 
if one feels that it doesn’t say much, and has been overworked. 
It may be urged that it is scarcely concerto stuff—more the kind 
of thing that would go in a ballet suite. The ballet got well into 
Walton’s bones, as we early marked in Belshazzar’s Feast, and 
there’s no harm in its working out as pleasantly as it does in this 
one-side movement, which would beguile many an odd five 
minutes. The finale (three sides) brings us back to broader 
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balances and surer probings. The decoration needs a bit of 
listening to before one sees its nature fitting into the general life 
of, say, side 5’s beginning, which I think represents the composer 
on his best line of country. His working up is apt to be rather 
obvious, but his climaxes almost always convince. The end of 
the finale shows him at his best. Mr. Riddle seems to get ample 
sonority and a good deal of variety out of the solo part, and the 
recording is clear and free from harshness. 


PARLOPHONE 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Heger): Capriccio Italien 
(Tchaikovsky). Parlophone E11345-6 (12 in.—8s.). 


This dates from 1880, when the composer was in Rome. The 
Russians had earlier been much influenced by Italian opera, 
and now Tchaikovsky, getting the sun into his bones, found 
Southern folk-songs attractive (as well as some street-songs, which 
may or may not have been folky, in the strict sense—they are 
often confused). Perhaps there is a suggestion of the past glories 
of Rome in the first side; probably the opening bugle-call (he 
lived close to the barracks) brought up the thought of that. The 
mixture of strongly sonorous and peasant-like elements is enjoy- 
ably bland, in this recording, which avoids all coarseness, and 
thus improves on some performances I have heard. The waltz 
element on side 2 is a bit of the composer’s characteristic familiar 
easy graciousness in this kind. The notions are, indeed, rather 
a mixture, and there is no particular reason why the work should 
be as long as it is, or shorter. Presumably no one minds its rather 
casual-sounding make-up, and everyone enjoys its tunes for their 
bonhomie. 1 like the conductor’s handling of the music, and praise 
the recording, as much as anything, because it keeps on a good 
cheerful level, without stunts or parade or noisy edginess. 


E.LA.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin (La Rosa Parodi): 


Overture to “ The Siege of Corinth ”’ (Rossini). Parlo- 
phone E11350 (12 in.—4s.). 

Sir Thomas Beecham pricked our interest when he revived 
some of Rossini’s forgotten overtures. Doubtless we could not 
now sit through many of the operas, but their preludes, taken as 
cocktails, are just the thing for these dull winter days. This 
one began life with a work, ‘‘ Mahomet the Second ” (1820), 
the reception of which was one of the disappointments every 
composer has to face. Though Rossini had prospered with the 
“ Barber ” and others, ‘‘ Mahomet ”’ fell down. In 1836 he re- 
shaped it for Paris, as ‘‘ The Siege of Corinth.’ He did not scruple 
to borrow a theme from Marcello (d. 1739). This, the first main 
tune we hear, is from one of the older composer’s famous settings 
of fifty psalms. Rossini styled the theme a Greek march, sad and 
solemn ! In the middle ofside 1 the tasty bits begin, and the restis 
first-rate qui vive stuff, with a “‘ Tancredi ”’ flavour, plenty of war’s- 
alarums, rushing about, crescendi and general gallantry. The 
playing is excellently alert, but the tone comes out rather drily 
in this recording, and the volume just misses the final stir. 


TELEFUNKEN 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin (Schmidt-Isserstedt): Over- 
ture to Dichter und Bauer (Suppé). Telefunken A2359 
(10 in.—4s.). 

The Dictaphone-bore; or Poet and Peasant, as you rightly 
guess. Even if one does not know the German, the chances of 
a recording of this not turning up once every three months 
are incalculably small. I am struck by the rich regard in which 
band, soloist, conductor and recorders seem to hold the music. 
It is treated as if it were the ripest utterance of heart and intellect; 
yet the touch is agreeably light. The old-china handling of 
side 1 has to give way to the brass-pottery of side 2. The sound 
here is a bit harder. but not unreasonably so. The orchestration 
seems to be a trifle less cheap than usual. Perhaps somebody has 
touched it up, or it may be just the tasteful playing, which seems 
to me as nice a way as I know of loosing off the old ps 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Yves Nat (piano): Fantasiestiicke ; (1) Des Abends; (2) 
Aufschwung ; (3) Warum? (Schumann). Columbia 
LX68o0 (12 in.—6s.). 

Last month Cortot gave us a lovely performance of Des Abends 
from which Yves Nat could learn to avoid the one thing that 
slightly mars his rendering—an indiscreet use of the sustaining 
pedal. Otherwise he well realises the romantic mood of the 
piece and is impetuous and ardent in Aufschwung (Soaring), 
a complete contrast of mood. 

The title of the third piece is just what I should like to say to 
Mr. Nat. Why? Why cut out half of Warum: or rather, why 
choose it at all, since, even so, the space available is so small 
that the player cannot help giving a sense of hurry ? This lovely 
piece of two-part writing, with its long-drawn eloquent ques- 
tioning is spoilt on these two counts, and Paderewski’s exquisite 
record of it—now in the Historical Catalogue, DB374—remains 
undisturbed on its pinnacle. The recording is otherwise good. 


*Kilenyi (piano): Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35 (Chopin), 
and Mazurka in A minor, Op. 7, No. 2 (Chopin). 
Columbia LX691-3 (three 12 in.—18s.). Auto LX8368/70. 

Schumann said of the B flat minor Sonata, which appeared in 
1840, that Chopin had here “‘ bound together four of his maddest 
children ’?: a remark which one of his English biographers 
describes as ‘‘ pregant,’’ and he cannot discover ‘‘ any thematic 
or other affinity between the four movements.” 

It may perhaps be said that the Scherzo does not offer a 
sufficient contrast to the First Movement, but for the rest there 
is more affinity between the movements than, for instance, in 
Beethoven’s Funeral March Sonata (A flat major, Op. 26). Beet- 
hoven’s last movement has certainly not the inspiration of 
Chopin’s. That brief, bleak, sotto-voce rush of notes, coming after 
the passing of the funeral procession, suggesting the short memory 
of man and the uncaring, unchanged face of the earth, this surely 
is one of the greatest dramatic strokes in music. ,The movement 
exactly expresses the saying of Job: ‘‘ they shall be as chaff 
before the face of the wind, and as ashes which the whirlwind 
scattereth.” 

The music is discussed in a leaflet that accompanies the record- 
ing so I will turn now to the performance. In the First Movement 
Kilenyi seems to me to fall a little short on two counts. He gives 
me the impression that he is whipping up the music into great 
and exciting climaxes that are more in the style of Liszt than 
Chopin. The excitement appears adventitious even though such 
fiery playing is undeniably effective. But not here does one find 
the austerity of Godowsky’s remarkable interpretation. Then 
Kilenyi does not bring out all the poetic beauty that lies in the 
second subject—there is a lack of sensitiveness here. 

Purely as recording this is a magnificent achievement. 

In the Scherzo one would have liked a more controlled and 
meaning treatment and certainly a more tenderly felt Trio. 
There is some reverberation in the recording of this movement. 

Kilenyi is at his best in the last two movements. It must be 
difficult to approach the Funeral March un-selfconsciously, but he 
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gives it a straightforward and dignified rendering, even if he 
throws no new light on the music. The Trio he plays exceptionally 
well, letting the melody speak for itself and not trying for any 
“ effects whatsoever. I could not wish the brief final move- 
ment better done. It is there that one feels the relentlessness of 
death, and this I take to have been Chopin’s intention. 

It must again be emphasized that this is an outstanding achieve- 
ment of recording and a very fine piece of playing, even if, inter- 
pretatively, it is not among the greatest. 

The last side is occupied by a Mazurka in B flat major. which 
is perhaps not as well known as No. 1 of this Opus. 

The whimsical, sadly complaining little tune, with a gayer 
middle section, and the sudden inconclusive end, are beautifully 
played by Kilenyi. I hope he will do more of the Mazurkas if 
he understands them all as well as this. 


Ania Dorfmann (piano): Grande Valse in A flat major, 
Op. 42 (Chopin) and Impromptu in A flat major, 
Op. 29 (Chopin). Columbia DX818 (12 in.—4s.). 

Miss Dorfmann plays these two very familiar pieces with warm 
and generous tone and any amount of verve, but does not realise 
all the poetic implications of the music. She is an uneven player, 
enchanting us one moment with the rippling delicacy and the 
glitter of the opening section of the A flat waltz, and then be- 
coming explosive in a later section, or mis-using rubato. Her 
undoubted virtuosity is too self-conscious in this piece. The 
Impromptu is given a more consistent performance, but here 
again the middle section night have been imbued with more 
poetic sensibility: by which I do not mean sentimentality. The 
recording is excellent and many will find this disc most enjoyable. 


Ania Dorfmann (piano): Etudes in F major, Op. 10, No. 8, 
and E minor, Op. 25, No. 5 (Chopin). Columbia DB1747 
(10 in.—3s.). 

Miss Dorfmann falls just short of the winning post. I have 
elsewhere noted the many virtues in her playing, but although 
there is no uncertainty in her handling of these two familiar 
Etudes there is not yet a full measure of the poetic sense the true 
Chopin player must have, and occasionally there is some lumpi- 
ness and lack of clarity. 

She is most successful in the Petrouchka-like E minor Etude, 
Op. 25, No. 5, giving the first section its proper character of 
fantasy, and not, therefore, being disconcerted by the grotesque 
close: and playing the middle “ ’cello” tune with nice warm tone. 
The recording is excellent. 


Zoltan Szekely (violin) and Ceza Frid (piano): Chanson- 
Adagietto, Op. A.8. No. 1 (Manén) and Rumanian 
Dances 1-6 (Bartoék). Decca K872 (12 in.—4s.). 

The choice of music on this record is a grateful departure from 
the beaten track. Manén is a Spanish violinist and composer 
who was born at Barcelona in 1883 and offers one of the rare 
exceptions to the rule that child-prodigies do not develop into 
considerable artists. His first published works date back to 
1899, when he was only sixteen, but when Manén was twenty- 
two he took great exception to the publication of pieces he knew 
to be immature and did his best to have them withdrawn from 
circulation. This explains the presence of the letter “‘A’”’ before 
the opus number, such marking indicating the works that have 
received his approval. 

The little piece here recorded centres round a phrase of 
peculiarly haunting quality, full of sensuous melancholy. The 
music blossoms out into an unexpected cadenza, at the close, 
which gradually ascends to the top of the violin’s compass. 

In his many arrangements of folk-music, Hungarian and 
Rumanian, Barték is at his most approachable. His harmonic 
treatment and rhythmic vitality are not only ingenious and 
original but often produce miniatures of great beauty. This is 
particularly the case in the four volumes of Children’s Pieces for 
the piano. These Rumanian Dances are mostly quick and lively 
after their fashion. 
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Szekely has not a very full or warm tone but plays in a most 
musicianly way and is ably accompanied. The recording is good 
and the disc one of unusual interest. 


Anita Senatra (violin) with orchestra and organ: Concerto in 
A minor (Vivaldi). Parlo-Odeon RO20371-2 (two 1o in. 
—8s.). 

As in the bad old days the organ was frequently used for 
purposes of accompaniment, contrary to the intentions of the 
composer, it may be well to state that Vivaldi’s concertos are 
invariably scored for solo violin, strings and organ (basso continuo 
per organo), though by no means invariably so played. In this 
recording the organ continuo is discreet to vanishing point: which 
I, for one, do not regret. The music, as always, with Vivaldi, is 
shapely and very pleasing, but the Largo is more than that. It 
has an unusual depth of feeling. 

Anita Senatra plays with a fine sense of style and excellent 
phrasing; and uses those contrasts of tone, sometimes within 
a phrase, which are right for the music of this period. Her 
performance of the Largo is extremely sensitive and moving, and 
one of the best bits of playing I have heard for a long time. 
Balance, accompaniment and recording are all good. I par- 
ticularly recommend RO20372, which contains the second and 
third movements. 

Simon Goldberg (violin: Rondo (Mozart-Kreisler). Parlo- 

phone-Odeon R20373 (12 in.—4s.). 


The unnamed key of this Rondo is G major and I imagine 
Kreisler is responsible for the cadenzas. It is a lovely little move- 
ment, with a principal subject of feathery delicacy which gives 
place now and again to expressive tunes that enhance its un- 
substantiality and reminds us of sterner issues. 

Simon Goldberg, accompanied not by his usual partner 
Lilli Krauss, but by an excellent pianist whose name is not given, 
plays the charming rondo tune with the lightest possible bowing 
and impeccable musicianship. His moulding of the cadenzas 
and of the tunes of contrast is a perfect joy. I warmly recommend 
this record. 


*Wanda Landowska (harpsichord) and orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Bigot: Concerto in B flat major, Op. 4, 
No. 6; Air and Variations in B flat major (Handel). 
H.M.V. DB3307-8 (12 in.—12s.). 


I have only received the first disc of this recording and though 
the second movement is incomplete on the second side, it is 
curiously labelled Part I. Actually three bars marked Adagio join- 
ing the movement on to the final Allegro moderato, in the manner 
of the period, are missing. The third movement is short enough 
for one side of a 10-inch record, and perhaps this scheme has been 
adopted. 

The B flat Concerto, the last number of Handel’s Organ 
Concertos, Op. 4, is one of the most popular in its original form. 
Alone amongst the rest this Concerto is marked for organ or 
harp, the accompaniment consisting of—according to the 
Handelgesellschaft edition—Flauto e Viol. I con sordini, Flauto e 
Viol. II con sordini, Violincelli i Viole all '8' e Contra bassi pizzicati 
(written down as Handel put it). 

The Organ Concertos were written, it must be remembered, 
for the theatre, where they were played, during the entr’actes 
of the oratorios, under the direction of the composer himself, and 
drew the public more than the oratorios. | As Romain Rolland 
has said, ‘‘ it would be absurd to expect works in the strict, 
vigorous and involved style of J. S. Bach. They were brilliant 
divertissements, of which the style, somewhat commonplace yet 
luminous and pompous, preserves the character of oratorio im- 
provisations finding their immediate effect on the great audience 
. . . great shadows, great lights, strong and joyous contrasts all 
are conceived in view of a colossal effect.”” A good deal of the 
massive effect aimed at is, of course, lost when the harpsichord 
replaces the organ : but with Wanda Landowska playing in the 
grand style and splendidly accompanied, there is indeed nothing 
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to complain of, and a gain in clarity of texture. She understands 
the Handel no less than the Bach manner, and the little touches 
of rubato will not escape the notice of stylists: nor yet some 
strong contrasts 1n registration. 

The slow movement, a stately Sarabande, suffers a little from 
having its tune played an octave lower than written by the 
soloist. It sounds a little gruff at times. The last (missing) move- 
ment should make an exhilarating conclusion to this clean- 
limbed splendidly sane music. The recording is exceedingly good, 

PS.—The missing record has now arrived and the mystery 
alluded to above is explained by the fact that Landowska plays 
a short cadenza of her own composition at the start of Part II 
of the Larghetto. This is, of course, completely in accordance with 
tradition. The final Allegro moderato is as jolly and gay as anyone 
could wish. The last side has on it the Air in B flat which 
Brahms used for his Variations in the same key (Op. 24). Handel’s 
five variations make very pleasant hearing. 


Yella Pessl (harpsichord) Chaconne in G major (Handel). 
Columbia DX823 (12 in.—4s.). 

The Chaconne comes from the second set of clavier pieces 
which was published by Walsh in 1733, unknown to Handel. 
Much of the music in the volume dates from early days, so is 
of small account, but the Chaconne is a fine and forthright work. 
The tune is heard in treble or bass, usually in alternation, and 
on Part II there is a long section of the variations in the minor 
key. The treatment is conventional but Yella Pessl discovers 
the grand spirit of Handel in it and plays it with irresistible ardour 
and amazingly full and rich tone. Her instrument has never 
before sounded so well. A delightful recording. A. R. 


/ @ 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Stradivarius Quartet: Quartet in D major, Op. 44, No.1 


(Mendelssohn). Columbia LX694-6 (three 12 in.—18s.). 


The rehabilitation of the Victorian era has included the music 
of Mendelssohn and it is no longer the fashion to discuss him with 
a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders. ‘ Beautiful workman- 
ship” is now the pass-word amongst those whose knowledge 
of the composer’s output is anything but comprehensive. Beautiful 
workmanship he certainly has and also an exquisite invention in his 
scherzo movements and a talent for painting landscapes in sound 
by which music was definitely enriched. 

At the same time it would be foolish to pretend that Mendel- 
ssohn is at his best in his chamber music, not because the music 
is dull and uninspired—it is far from that—but because he some- 
times, as Mr. Dunhill acutely says, paints a picture too big for 
the frame. One feels that he often has the orchestral palette in 
his mind and is cramped by the limitations of the chosen medium. 
This is the case in the two outer movements of the D major 
Quartet. The buoyant opening theme of the first movement 
demands, as Mr. Dunhill suggests, ‘“‘a mass of violins to give it 
its true colouring” and the tremolando accompaniment is not 
in the true quartet style. The second subject is charming and 
in excellent contrast to the other. The second movement, a 
minuet, is most delightful: dainty, tuneful and well within the 
chosen limits. This may also be said of the expressive slow move- 
movement, a “song without words” of a pleasant and not 
a disturbing melancholy. With the last movement Mendelssohn 
again enters the orchestral field. The music is impassioned and 
urgent and cries aloud for a big mass of tone behind it. Rhythmic 
vitality and sonority, but not beauty of tone, is the outstanding 
feature of the Stradivarious Quartet’s performance, and so they 
are at their best in the two outer movements. I do not find the 
finer qualities of quartet playing in their playing and am irked 
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by the rather coarse tone, as recorded, of this organisation. 

This criticism may seem strange when two members of the 
Quartet, Alfred Pochon, second violin, and Ivan d’Archambeau, 
‘cello, were previously members of the Flausaley Quartet. I 
remember that the excellent writer of the notes in Rimington’s 
Review said of the Stradivarius Quartet’s recording of the Bach 
Parsacaglia in C minor, “‘ the effect is larger than life, like a larger 
than life photograph sharply focussed and taken in a brilliant 
light. But chamber music is ill-suited by such treatment and it 
is to such a close-up that the coarsening of the texture is probably 
to be attributed. 


*René le Roy (flute) and Pasquier Trio: Quartet in A major 
(298) (Mozart). H.M.V. DB3365 (12 in.—6s.). 


It is nice to see the name of René le Roy on records again and 

am sure he has not been forgotten by members of the N.G.S. 
He takes part here in one of the Flute Quartets (K298), also 
recorded by the Oxford Ensemble, on two ten-inch discs, and 
reviewed last month (Musicraft Nos. 203-4). 

His own performance is admirable but the Pasquier Trio do 
not lend quite the same finish and delicacy to the accompaniment 
as in the other recording—the playing of the violin in one of the 
variations is rather perfunctory—and the recording itself is 
uneven, the flute’s upper notes jumping out at one sometimes. 
The performance is, however, an enjoyable one and should be 
heard. 


Busch Ensemble: Adagio and Fugue in C minor (K546) 
(Mozart). H.M.V. DB 3391 (12 in.—6s.). 


This fugue in C minor is an arrangement of the work for two 
pianos (K426) with the Adagio added to it. The Adagio is a 
splendid piece of writing, urgent, tragic and forceful throughout 
until the sad and resigned sigh of the violins at its close. The 
succeeding Fugue is a good deal less interesting but has a 
sturdy and easily memorable subject, which begins on ’cellos 


and double basses, and travels upwards, with each of the three 
other entries, to the first violins. 

The playing of the Busch ensemble is simply magnificent and 
the recording no less so, and the record is more than worth 


buying for the Adagio alone. I have found it an exciting dis- 
covery and urge all Mozart lovers to purchase it forthwith. 


Wiesbaden College of Music (conductor, E. Weyns): Suite, 
Concerto in the Theatrical Style (Francois Couperin’s). 
Telefunken E2354-5 (two 12 in.—12s.). 


Some months ago I came across two records of Francois 
Couperin’s settings of the Lecons de Ténebres (No. 3) for solo voices, 
choir, orchestra (with a trumpet included) organ and harpsichord 
(H.M.V. DB5010-1). The music was of remarkable beauty and 
quite unlike the Couperin of the few piano pieces—out of how 
great a number !—everyone knows. I hope to write about these 
records some day. Now Telefunken brings to us one of the en- 
chanting Concerts de Symphonie, of which there are fourteen. This 
one, No. 8, ‘‘in the theatrical style’, is written in the style of 
Lully and comprises nine short movements in the following 
order: Overture-Air-Grand Ritournelle-Air léger: Air tendre-Sara- 
bande-Air léger-Air tendre-Air des Bacchantes. The four pieces up 
to the colon are on the first record. The music is scored for flute, 
oboe, bassoon, strings and harpsichord. 

The overture is, of course, in the French style of Lully: a slow 
and stately section followed by a fugue. 

The little movements are delightfully contrasted, being gay or 
expressive by turns, and the writing for the wind instruments is 
very happy. Generally speaking, the performance and recording 
are excellent, the only grounds for criticism being that the tone 
of both oboe and bassoon lacks roundness and that the wood-wind 
could have received clearer definition when playing decorative 
parts. If a choice must be made, the second record, E2355, is 
perhaps the more attractive of these two charming discs. 
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Harrison Potter (piano): Five Sketches in Sepia (Ernest 
Bloch); 12. Katherine Ruth Heyman (piano): Sonata 
No. 4 in F. sharp major, Op. 30 (Scriabine); 7. Klavier- 
stiick, Op. 11 (Schénberg) and Flammes Sombres, 
Op. 73 (Scriabine); 9. Harrison Potter (piano): Piano 
Sonata (Griffes); 10-11. Kreiner Quartet: First Indian 
Sketch (Griffes); and William Hair (tenor): Lament of 
Ian the Proud (Griffes); 5. Lucille Dreskell (soprano): 
Cantata for Voice and Viola d’Amore (Ariosti); 8. 


The Friends of Recorded Music have sent a very interesting 
batch of recordings for review. First in the pile comes a small 
piano work by Ernest Bloch, Five Sketches in Sepia. The recently 
started Ernest Bloch Society make claims for the composer which 
have aroused some controversy. Without discussing that ques- 
tion, I think that no one who bought the recordings of his 
Chamber Music, now deleted from the Connoisseur Catalogue, 
will have regretted it: and undoubtedly the first string quartet 
is a remarkably original, powerful and beautiful work which 
should have been recorded by now. 

These miniature piano pieces conform to their general title 
by a certain aridity of style which gives way now and then to 
some warmth of feeling. Fireflies, the shortest piece of all, is a 
very successful bit of impressionism. The other titles are : Prelude, 
Smoke Wreaths above the Town, Hesitation, Epilogue. The music 
is played with complete understanding by Harrison Potter. 

Scriabine’s name has now almost vanished from concert 
programmes, yet one remembers the time, not so long ago, when 
the Queen’s Hall would be full for a concert devoted exclusively 
to his music. The best of him, we now see, lies in his short pieces 
and above all in the Twenty-four Preludes of Op. 11, which 
are indeed of great and enduring beauty. 

The sonata chosen to be recorded here, No. 4 in F sharp major, 
consists of two movements only, Andante and Prestissimo volando, 
and belong to the transition period of the composer’s activity. 
He had not yet allowed his talent to be swamped in the marshes 
of theosophy, but already one of his commentators tells us that 
the Sonata “‘ depicts a number of soul-states in evolution”: and 
he himself described the first eight bars as “‘ the Striving Upwards 
towards the Ideal Creative Power and the motive of resultant 
Languor or Exhaustion after effort!’ It will be seen that 
Scriabine was lacking in a sense of humour and it will be heard 
that the languor was of the kind felt by Tristan. But Scriabine, 
as one of his critics acutely remarks, “‘ is never master of himself 
and of his medium as Wagner always is, even in the most ecstatic 
frenzies of Tristan.” His lack of self-control proved fatal in the 
end. 

The recording of this work is not good enough to pass any 
judgment on the playing except that the pianist, Katherine Ruth 
Heyman, gets over a good deal of the artificially contrived 
excitement of the fast movement. But the piano tone is thin and 
poor which is fatal to a composer who depends so much on 
sensuous appeal. 

The same criticism must be made of this pianist’s record of 
the middle number of Schoenberg’s (sic) famous Op. 11. This 
work, in which Schénberg declared his new style, aroused 
tremendous controversy but the first two pieces are quite straight- 
forward and understandable. The main idea of this one is 
clearly defined and never lost sight of. Coupled with this piece 
is the second number of Scriabine’s Op. 73, Two Dances. The 
meaning of this piece, Dark Flames, and its companion, Garlands, 
is said to be very obscure owing to “‘ strong mystic elements.” 
One cannot feel it is worth discovering and the contrast with the 
fine austere mind of Schénberg is striking. 

I now come to the Piano Sonata of an American composer 
Charles Tomlinson Griffes (1884-1920), whose most promising 
career was cut short by his early death. The Sonata was published 
the year of his death and the Indian Sketches two years after. 
Griffes adopted the contemporary French idiom in his later 
works but, on the evidence of this Sonata, by no means slavishly. 
A definite personality emerges from the work and one of great 
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vitality and passion. There seems to be a programme element 
in the work which would explain the very abrupt conclusion, 
on a mark of interrogation, to the beautiful slow movement— 
a movement founded on a folk-song theme. 

This is the best recording of piano tone in the batch, and 
again Mr. Potter reveals himself as a very able pianist. It is 
an excellent performance. 

The Indian Sketch for string quartet, based on a farewell song 
of Chippewa Indians, is a lovely piece of writing which preserves 
the modal character of the tune, most poignantly presented 
and developed. The song on the reverse, The Lament of Ian 
the Proud (to words by Fiona MacLeod), is too full of typical 
Celtic gloom—whirling dead leaves and crying wind, etc.—to 
appeal to me, and has too frequent and gusty climaxes. It is 
sung well and with good diction by William Hain but to a rather 
distant accompaniment. There remains only the Ariosti Cantata 
for soprano voice and viola d’amore, sung by Lucile Dresskell— 
the piano supplies the continuo. The composer, a Dominican 
friar and operatic composer, was a well-known performer on 
the viola d’amore and played in London for Handel. He was one 
of the three directors of the newly founded Royal Academy of 
Music. His music is pleasant and tuneful. The balance of parts 
is not too good in the recording and there are too many notes of 
strident quality in the singer’s voice (the vowel “‘e”’ is the offender 
as far as one can hear, but the diction is very poor). This is 
music which, to give a sense of enjoyment, must be sung and 
played with effortless ease. These artists do not achieve that. 

The record surfaces vary, but none are as noiseless as we 
expect nowadays. Nevertheless, this is a worthy enterprise and 
there should be something in the mixed bag set out above to 
interest many of our readers, who for the sake of the music will 
easily put up with recording slightly under commercial standards. 

These records can be obtained from The Friends of Recorded 
Music, 12 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: Still as the Night 
(Still wie die Nacht) (Carl Bohm) and, with male chorus, 
Calming of the Tempest (Sturmbeschwérung) (Johannes 
Diirrner); sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon RO20379 
(10 in.—4s.). 

I suppose that Carl Bohm’s little song owes its long life to its 
simple and very tuneful melody. It is rather surprising that 
Tauber should have taken so long to record it; now that he has 
done so I need do no more than recommend his most stylish 
rendering without reserve. Dirrrner’s Sturmbeschwérung, of which 
the second verse is omitted, is a semi-sacred song. The sailors 
appeal to God for help in fighting the storm and return thanks 
to Him when the storm abates and they are safe once more. 
Both the soloist and the choir can be warmly praised. The 
recording is satisfactory and my only grouse is that the accom- 
paniment to Still wie die Nacht is unnecessarily thick. 
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Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with Edwin McArthur at the 
piano: Seitdem dein Aug’, Op. 17, No. 1 (Strauss) and 
Cacilie, Op. 27, No. 2 (Strauss) H.M.V. DA1587 (10 in. 4s.), 


There is nothing in this record to occasion a revision of our 
previously expressed opinion of Flagstad. The two sides make 
an imposing display of the now familiar opulence of her voice, 
The often-recorded Cacilie shows off its upper part, Seitdem dein 
Aug’ its warm depths; but neither performance suggests the 
singer born to express emotion through words and music although 
the sentiments in each case are unsubtle. 

No amount of interpretative art could make Seitdem dein Aug’ 
appear a great song, but a more convincing simulation of tender- 
ness and devotion could effectively disguise its pleasant aimless- 
ness. The writing of music for simple normal beings was never 
Strauss’s strong point. He was much more at home in Ciacilie, 
the poem of which expresses a physical longing more normal and 
only less urgent than Salome’s. For eleven lines the singer is 
called upon to express the anguish of lonely nights, the ecstacies 
of dreams of burning kisses, the rapture of hovering in the blessed 
heights of life and love; but this is not done convincingly enough 
to justify the clinching twelfth line, ‘* If you knew this you would 
live with me.” 


Ebe Stignani (soprano) with the E.LA.R.Symphony Orchestra, 
Turin: O mio Fernando from La Favorita (Donizetti) 
and Io conosco un garzoncello from Mignon (A. 
Thomas); sung in Italian. Parlophone E11344 (12 in.—gs,). 

It may be that Ebe Stignani’s compass includes without 
difficulty the range covered by the average soprano; but when 
she made records for Columbia she was described as a contralto, 
she is well known on the operatic stage as a singer of contralto 
or mezzo-soprano parts, such as Amneris and Delila, the two arias 
she sings on the present record are mezzo airs, and I should say 
myself, having heard her in person, that her lowest notes are 
undoubtedly of contralto quality. Hence, I think that soprano 
is the least satisfactory label to apply to her voice. 

Neither O mio Fernando nor Io conosco un garzoncello has been 
much recorded in recent years; here both are rendered very 
satisfactorily, and the record should, therefore, be of considerable 
interest and find many friends. Both airs are from operas with 
French texts and both take kindly to Italian versions; _ the 
“Mignon ” air, Ze connais un pauvre enfant in the original, is 
sometimes termed the Styrienne. I should have rated the record 
more highly but for two things: the Mignon seems rather 
too grown-up and sophisticated, and the Leonora suffers some- 
what from the modern craze for speed and does not bring 
out the pathos of her O mio Fernando so well as she might have 
done. This aria is given with the preceding recitative; perhaps 
this accounts for the quick tempo. Both arias are well accom- 
panied and the recording is good. 


Charles Kullman (tenor) with E. Orthmann conducting the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra: Holde Aida (Celeste Aida) 
from ‘‘ Aida” (Verdi); also, with Walther Grossmann 
(baritone), and orchestra as before, In heiliger Stunde (In 
this solemn hour) from The Force of Destiny (Verdi); 
sung in German. Columbia DX822 (12 in.—4s.). 


Mr. Kullman is no mere copyist; he thinks and acts for him- 
self. This is made quite clear the moment he begins the brief 
recitative that precedes Radames’ famous solo. I have heard 
Celeste Aida sung with more beauty of tone quite a number of 
times, but I have seldom heard it more artistically rendered. 
I thought that for once I was going to hear the aria ended as 
Verdi wrote it, but this was not to be, though the singer does not 
bang the last note out in the now customary manner. 

Herr Grossmann’s voice blends agreeably with the tenor’s 
in the celebrated duet from La forza del destino. Here again, 
so far as artistry is concerned, the performance will bear com- 
parison with the work of others, however great they are or were. 
Those who do not mind the German text should find this a very 
pleasing record, well recorded. 
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Among the New Columbia 
Variety Records 


THE BOHEMIANS 
DADDY LONG LEGS 
SUMMER BREEZES FB1861 (2s.) 


ALBERT SANDLER 


TRIO (Albert Sandler—Violin ; 
Reg. Kilbey,’Cello; Jack Byfield, Piano) 
ROMANCE in Eflat. (Rubinstein). 
RUSTLE OF SPRING (Sinding Op. 
32, No. 3). 
FB1862 (2s.) 
CARROLL GIBBONS 
(Piano) & His Boy Friends 
DAMSEL IN DISTRESS. 
LIFE OF THE PARTY. (Both Film 
Selections). FB1869 (2s.) 


Mr. DODD TAKES THE AIR. (Both 
Film Selections. FB1870 (2s.) 


RAWICZ & LANDAUER 


Thrills on Two Pianos 
SPANISH DANCES. (Moussorgsky). 
INVITATION TO THE WALTZ. 

(Weber). 
FB1872 (2s.) 


QUENTIN MACLEAN 
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LORD BERNERS 


WITTY BALLET 


ee 


THE TRIUMPH 
OF NEPTUNE 


Conducted by — 


SIR THOMAS 
BEECHAM 


LX697-698...65. each 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM in Mozart Symphony 


No. 29 in A (K201). 


Three records, LX687-9, complete 18s. 


Sir THOMAS BEECHAM con. LONDON PHIL. ORCHESTRA. 





on the Trocadero Cinema Organ 
(London). Vocalists: LES ALLEN 
and Quartette 

WHEN I HEARD THE ORGAN 


WEINGARTNER in “EGMONT” Overture ecthoven 


In two parts. LX6go (6s.) FELIX WEINGARTNER con. VIENNA PHIL. ORCH. 





PLAY (And You Were by My Side). 
DON’T FORGET THE OLD 
FOLKS. FB1871 (2s.) 


TURNER LAYTON’S 
New Song Sensations— 
SYMPATHY (Film—“ Firefly.’”’) 


REMEMBER ME (Film—* Mr. Dodd 
Takes the Air.’’) 


STRADIVARIUS 
QUARTET 


QUARTET in D (Mendelssohn-Op. 44, 
No. 1). Three records, 
LX694-6, complete 18s. 


KILENYI (Piano) 


SONATA in B flat minor (“ Funeral 
March ”’ Sonata) (Chopin-Op. 35). 
Three records, LX6g1-3, complete 18s. 








FB1865 (as.) 

I THINK OF YOU. 
CAROLINE—with Fred Hartley and 
his Orchestra. FB1868 (2s.) 


LES ALLEN (Vocal). With 
Fred Hartley and His Orchestra 


CHARLES KULLMAN in New Opera Record 


AIDA—Holde Aida (Celeste Aida) (Verdi) CHARLES KULLMAN, Tenor. _ 
FORCE OF DESTINY—In heiliger Stiinde (In this solemn hour) (Verdi)—Duet: 
CHARLES KULLMAN & WALTHER GROSSMAN. Bothin German. DX822 (4s.) 





I STILL LOVE TO KISS YOU 
GOODNIGHT (Film—“ 52nd Street’’) 
DAMSEL IN _ DISTRESS — (Film 
Selection). FB1866 (as.) 


SAM BROWNE’S 
REQUESTS = Sung by 
SAM BROWNE. With Orch. 
In two parts. FB1867 (2s.) 

THE SIX SWINGERS 
Dir. by Scott Wood. 


HOT SCOTCH (No. 3)—The Swingsome Reel 
HOT SCOTCH (No. 4)—Mary of Argyll. 


YELLA PESSL 
(Harpsichord) 


CHACONNE in G (No. 2 from Second 
Collection) (Handel). In two parts. 
DX823 (4s.) 


ANIA DORFMANN 


(Pianoforte) 
ETUDE (Chopin-Op. 10, No. 8). 
ETUDE (Chopin-Op. 25, No. 5). 
DB1747 (38.) 





TINO ROSSI—France’s Popular Tenor 


SANTA LUCIA (Neapolitan Folk Song) Both film—“ Naples au 
In Neapolitan .... 7 “aigis Se 


TARANTELLA. 


DB1746 (3s.) 


baiser de feu 





FB1864 (2s.) 
t free ; 
mdon, E.C.1 


Complete February List, 
Columbia, Clerkenwell Road, 





Prices not valid in I.F.S, 
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George Gershwin’s Opera 


“‘PORGY and BESS”’—Selection 


In two parts—Played by CARROLL GIBBONS & SAVOY 
HOTEL ORPHEANS (Vocalists: Anne Ziegler and 


Webster Booth). DX824 (4s.) 
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Peter Anders (tenor) with orchestra under Dr. Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt and Johannes Schuler respectively: Wie 
sich die Bilder gleichen and Und es blitzten die Sterne, 
both from Tosca (Puccini); sung in German. ‘Telefunken 
A2360 (10 in.—4s.). 

The two items mentioned in this heading, in the order in which 
they are written, will perhaps be better recognised as Recondita 
amonia and E lucevan le stelle. It can scarcely be claimed that the 
record supplies a long-felt want, and while it has no marked 
defects it has no particular merits to advance its'claim to a place 
inthe sun. Both arias are carefully sung, but the happy Cavara- 
dossi, loving and loved by Tosca, is not very easy to identify as 
the singer of the former, while from the latter I picture a doleful 
man, it is true, but one who is rather too easily reconciled to 
his fate. 

Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: Moonlight in Venice 
(Curci—Hauser) and Loveliest Woman of Vienna (Pepéck— 
Hardt-Warden); sung in German. Parlophone R2454 
(1:0 in.—s.). 

Jan KKiepura (tenor) with orchestra: Ich liebe dich (I Love 
You) (Stolz+Marischka) and Weine nicht, bricht eine 
schéne Frau dir das Herz (Stolz—Marischka), both from 
the Film Zauber der Bohéme; sung in German. Parlophone- 
Odeon RO20370 (10 in.—4s.). 


Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with orchestra: Faded Melody 
("ine Laute mit verblasstem Band) (Attmann-Lohner- 
Beda), sung in German, and Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), sung in 
lialian. Parlophone R2468 (10 in.—3s.). 


Tito Schipa (tenor) with orchestra under Dino Olivieri: 
Torna Piccina (Bixio) and (with chorus) Vivere (Bixio), 
both: from the Film Vivere. H.M.V. DA1558 (10 in.—4s.). 

Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: O mia bella Napoli ! 
(Stolz-Griinewald-Herzer) and Erst hab’ ich Ihr Kom- 
plimente gemacht (Stolz-Griinwald-Herzer), both from 
Venus in Silk; sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon RO20369 
(10 in.—4s.). 

These ten songs, for the recording of which five popular tenors 
are responsible, come under the heading.of light vocal music. 
One of them, the lively Lolita serenade, is an old favourite; if 
any of the others wears as well as Lolita I shall be very much 
surprised. Of the four songs by Stolz the best is Erst hab’ ich Ihr 
Komplimente gemacht; those allotted to Kiepura are poor things 
and he does nothing to help to disguise the fact. Loveliest woman 
of Vienna has a pretty waltz melody. Torna piccina is a plaintive 
little song; Véivere is jolly. I imagine that the pick of this little 
bunch is the Schipa record. Buzzi-Peccia’s song was dedicated 
to Caruso, who was a friend of the composer, and Caruso’s 
rendering of the song may therefore be regarded as authentic, 
in which case Schmidt sings it too slowly; furthermore, the 
high note he interpolates a few bars from the end does nothing 
to improve the music. 


Opera and Operetta in Brief 

(1) Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor (Otto Nicolai), with 
Martina Wulf (soprano), Friedrich Engels (tenor), 
Wilhelm Hiller (bass), chorus and orchestra under 
Johannes Schuler; sung in German. Telefunken E2361 
(12 in.—6s.). 

(2) Die Fledermaus (The Bat) (Johann Strauss), with Margarete 


Slezak (soprano), Erich ermann (tenor), chorus 
and orchestra from the State Opera, Berlin; sung in German. 
Parlophone R2452 (10 in.—3s.). 

(3) The Czarevitch (Franz Lehar), with Tresi Rudolph 
(soprano), Herbert E. Groh (tenor), chorus and orchestra 
of the State Opera, Berlin; sung in German. Parlophone 
R2467 (10 in.—3s.). 

Judging from this little batch of records, the vocal pot- 
pourri finds favour in Germany. It is a type of musical dish 
that is not to everyone’s liking. To those who have a fondness 
for it I recommend the Lustigen Weiber von Windsor record most 
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cordially. The items chosen are very well sung and the recording 
leaves little to be desired. I should dearly love to see this delightful 
comic opera again. Perhaps I might be able to do so if some 
kind-hearted person were to send a dozen copies of this record 
to the powers that be at Sadler’s Wells. 

The two operetta pot-pourris are also quite well done; but 
surely it is a mistake to issue small records of this type. The 
show is over all too soon when a 12-inch record is available. 
However, maybe I am wrong, and there is a good market for 
the smaller disc, in which case I suggest that crowding the record 
with many brief snippets is unwise. Much as I love Die Fledermaus, 
in common with hosts of others, I can find little pleasure in 
listening to the bits and pieces of it presented here. Still, they 
demonstrate in no uncertain way that Strauss’s work provides 
jolly good tunes in abundance. The Czarevitch record, in which 
Herr Groh manages to sound uncommonly like Herr Tauber, 
can also be recommended for its tunefulness. 

H. F. V.AL: 





HISTORICAL RECORDING 


Louise Homer (contralto) and Emilio de Gogorza (baritone) 
with orchestra: Wengeance at Last from Samson and 
Delila (Saint-Saéns); sung in English. Emilio de Gogorza 
(baritone) with orchestra: Largo al Factotum Della Citta 
from Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini); sung in Italian. 
Historic Record Society 1006 (10 in.). 


The Homer-—de Gogorza duet has long been considered a curio 
among collectors for several reasons. First of all, a recorded duet 
by a contralto and a baritone is uncommon, secondly, this is 
the only Homer and de Gogorza combination, thirdly, it is sung 
in English (probably a concert version), fourthly, it is extremely 
rare (because almost nobody bought it), and fifthly, it is a 10-in. 
record—a rather unusual circumstance in connection with an 
operatic concerted selection. As the duet was a curio when 
recorded in 1908, it might ke advanced to full standing as a 
curiosity in 1938—but that is all. The label has been autographed 
by Mme. Homer. Mr. de Gogorza has autographed the “ Bar- 
biere ” label; this 1905 version of the famous tonsorial tornado is 
excellent, but not nearly as good as the superb piano version made 
in the 1903 days when Mr. de Gogorza was Carlos Francisco. 
The latter performance is still the best of them all. 


Johanna Gadski (soprano) and Otto Goritz (baritone) with 
orchestra: Papagena, Papageno from The Magic Flute 
(Mozart); sung in German. Johanna Gadski (soprano) 
with orchestra: Jochanaan, ich bin Verliebt from Salomé 
(Richard Strauss); sung in German. Historic Record 
Society 1008 (10 in.). 


The great Gadski here joins the not-so-great Goritz in one of 
the most delightful of Mozart’s duets. Though Gadski is perhaps 
more at home with music of greater breadth and sweep, her 
amazing faculty of modulation, and her very apparent under- 
standing of the music and its composer make her performance 
a splendid one indeed. The Goritz voice sounds less colourless 
than usual. It is a justly famous record of the medieval historic 
period, having been recorded in 1913. Four years earlier, Gadski 
had recorded the incredible confession of Salomé without much 
help from the orchestra; it is here that her extraordinary range 
and power is displayed, as well as the unusual flexibility of so 
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large a voice. The peculiar electricity of Destinn’s 1907 version 
is missing; the warmth and opulence of tone characteristic of 
Gadski are not. 

The record represents a high point in the re-pressings of the 
H.R.S. 


Fernando de Lucia (tenor) with piano: Recondita Armonia 
from Tosca (Puccini), and La Donna é@ Mobile from 
Rigoletto (Verdi); sung in Italian. Historic Record Society 
2001 (10 in.). 

Those collectors who find something good in de Lucia’s singing 
will doubtless find his singing of these two familiar arias in his 
familiar style entirely satisfactory. Those who find nothing good 
about his singing will find plenty of evidence for their views in 
these two performances. Certainly no one in either group could 
say a good word for the villain who shouldn’t have played the 
piano; no matter what he thought, he owed a certain loyalty to 
the soloist. Only one verse of the “ Rigoletto” air is sung; this 
seems a pity because, judging from the hilarious pronunciation 
of the last word, a second verse would have been a riot—in its 
own way. It happened in Milan in 1903. A. W. 


Historical Series Nos. 11 and 12. Pasquale Amato (baritone) 
with orchestra: Di Provenza il mar from Traviata 
(Verdi), and Eri tu che macchiavi from Une ballo in 
maschera (Verdi) ; sung in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon 
PXO81 (12 in.—6s.). 

Amato made his operatic debut in 1900. After his retirement 
he settled down in the U.S.A. and became a teacher of singing. 
He had a very successful operatic career and created a number 
of roles, including that of the Sheriff in Puccini’s Girl of the 
Golden West. I cannot say whether he sang in England or 
not. He made both Fonotipia and H.M.V. records. The Fono- 
tipia recordings revived on the present disc were made in 1909. 

It has been said that Amato sang with great beauty of voice. 
Mr. Klein was sufficiently impressed by one of his (H.M.V.) 
records to remark that he sang as Caruso might have sung had 
he been a baritone. Other commentators have not endorsed 
these complimentary verdicts. I do not endorse them myself, 
when I listen to Amato’s records on my electric reproducer, but 
I have no doubt that I could make the voice sound more full 
and resonant. The listener will be wise, I think, to refrain from 
judging the quality of Amato’s voice from his records and be 
content with considering his artistic merits as a singer. My one 
general objection to his singing is that he seems to strain at his 
top notes; but here, again, it is a kind of “‘ strain ”’ that experience 
has taught me to be cautious of, since it can be modified and even 
eliminated by the careful wangling of a sound-box or pick-up. 

That Amato was an artist of distinction is clear from this 
recording of the famous Eri tu, which is admirably phrased and 
sung with dramatic sincerity. The aria from Traviata is 
sung with less success, for although it adequately expresses 
Germont pére’s emotions, so far as the music will allow, its 
phrasing is not all that it might be. The singer tackled this aria 
much more satisfactorily when he sang it for H.M.V. 


Historical Series Nos, 13 and 14. Emmy Destinn (soprano) 
with orchestra: Senta’s Ballad from The Flying Dutch- 
man (Wagner) and Isolde’s Liebestod from Tristan 
and Isolde (Wagner); sung in German. Parlophone 
Odeon PXO84 (12 in.—6s.). 


Emmy Destinn was born at Prague. She made her operatic 
debut in 1897 and her career was one of great distinction. She 
died in 1930. At Covent Garden she was a general favourite in 
pre-war days and she last appeared there in 1919, during the 
first season after the war. She made Odeon, Columbia, and 
H.M.V. records. The Odeon records presented here were recorded 
in 1911. Friends of mine who had heard Destinn many times 
used to assure me that the process of recording was unkind to 
Destinn’s voice and one of them; who was familiar with most of 
her records, considered that in general her Odeon records were 
the most faithful reproductions. 
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The selections offered here do not seem to me to have been 
wisely chosen. They need adequate orchestral support, which 
could not be supplied in 1911; and the orchestral traversties 
here associated with Destinn’s voice only serve at the present time 
to distract a listener’s attention from the vocal line. The old 
pianoforte accompaniment would have been much less aggravatirg, 
For fairly obvious reasons the Senta’s Ballad is the easier to follow, 
The ballad is abbreviated, of course, and there is no chorus, 
which is perhaps an advantage. What I particularly admire 
about Destinn’s version is that it so easily creates for me the right 
atmosphere; I picture the singer as a girl in a kind of trance, 
unconscious of the presence of the other girls around her listening 
to her story. So vivid is this mental picture that I feel sure I have 
never heard the ballad better sung. The Liebestod beats me. With 
its hideous accompaniment I am only conscious of a singer 
boldly facing fearful odds. H. F. V. L, 


BAND RECORDS 


This month starts with two novelties—one a “new ” Band, 
and the other some novel material. The new band is that of 
the Royal Hungarian “ Maria Theresia’? Regiment (I 
follow the spelling on the record label—Parlophone R2455), 
The instrumentation of the band is obviously different from that 
of our own first class military band and the first feature one notices 
is the comparative lack of the brightness of tone to which we are 
accustomed from our English bands. This, of course, has its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages. The bass line is full and 
firm, and the “ middle ” of the band is particularly good and 
effective. Yet the total effect is one of slight ‘“‘ bottom-heaviness,” 
For their first recording (to be issued in England at any rate) 
the band has chosen a Hungarian Fantasy by Alexander Figedy, 
the conductor of the band. The melodies are some of those which 
Liszt and Brahms have made familiar to us and they are ably 
strung together, and the instrumentation is on the whole appro- 
priate though this may have as much to do with the apparent 
‘* bottom-heaviness ” as the composition of the band. 

For the second novelty we are indebted to the Grenadier 
Guards Band and the Columbia Company (DB1741). Pierné’s 
March of the Little Fauns is a fairly obvious choice for a military 
band transcription, but Debussy’s Golliwog’s Cake Walk is by no 
means so obvious. Yet the latter is the better transcription I think; 
it is wonderfully effective and one admires the heavy brass work 
in particular. By a curious and happy coincidence I first heard 
this record on the day that Major Miller and his men broadcast 
the Pierné piece. It is to be hoped that such a novel and happy 
choice will be adequately rewarded in the shape of sales. My 
only complaint is that the arranger’s name should have been 
given on the record labels. They are so good. 

The Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands are 
responsible for another good record (F995). Doring’s Distant 
Greeting March is an old favourite, but Neumann’s India March 
is not particularly attractive, lacking the swagger essential to 
a good march. 

Foden’s Motor Works, Wingate’s Temperance and 
Baxendale’s Works are the latest bands to be “massed”. 
They are conducted by Fred Mortimer and they play in the 
Paramount Theatre, Manchester. The first of these new records 
(Regal-Zono. MR2631) contains a very fine and impressive 
performance of Handel’s Largo in G. On the reverse side is the 
Purcell-Wood Trumpet Voluntary in which Harry Mortimer 1s 
the'soloist and the organ, played by Henry Croudson, is added 
to the massed bands. This is tremendously effective. 


Luton, Camberwell Silver and Wood Green bands are 


also massed, under the conductorship of Denis Wright. On 
Rex 9213 they play the famous Under the Double Eagle march, 
and Sentry! Go By, which is new to me, but which is a little 
spoilt in that the words of command lack the ring of authenticity. 
Otherwise it is pleasing and the recording of both sides is excellent, 

w. A. G 
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SONGS 


Those who remember Conchita Supervia’s recording of Falla’s 
Seve Popular Songs, in November 1930, will be interested to 
hear Nancy Evans in the same cycle, here described as Spanish 
Folk Songs. If these songs are original compositions they obviously 
cannot be traditional, however “ folky’ in idiom. The loose 
app!.cation of the word “‘ folk ”’ is all too common to-day, and 
odd!y enough another recording this month is equally suspect. 
Reaciers may wonder what on earth an English contralto will 
make of these very national songs, but Miss Evans is no stranger 
to foreign parts. She has already given us the Gipsy Songs of 
Bralims, and has shown herself to be one of our most intelligent 
sing:1s. I have never been enamoured of her voice and I cannot 
pretend to have enjoyed these records, but by this time Miss 
Evans has a sufficient reputation to arouse intense curiosity in 
anything she undertakes, and I may say with due humility that 
I was one of the first to foster her enterprise. The songs are 
recorded thus: X.197, El Pano Moruno, Seguidilla Murciana, 
Asturiana and Nana. X.198, Jota, Cancion and Polo. Note that 
Jota, which takes a full side, is the fourth in order, while Nana is 
No. 5. Hubert Foss accompanies, but is very much in the 
background; otherwise the recording is satisfactory. (Decca, 
6s. each). 


Although this column is nominally concerned with English 
songs, we seem to be getting about a bit this month, and I am 
now able to announce the first recordings from Gershwin’s much 
heralded opera “‘ Porgy and Bess.”” This work has never been 
mounted in England, and so far as I know this is the first oppor- 
tunity that we have had of hearing the music. We know that 
Gershwin was always trying to do the big thing in music, and it 
has to be confessed that what is called “‘ symphonic jazz ” failed 
to create a public. Who to-day is interested in such works as 
Grofe’s Grand Canyon? But this opera has really nothing to do 
with jazz, although the music often reminds me of Krenek’s 
Johnny Spielt Auf, which although it professed itself to be jazz 
was a strange mixture of perverted lyricism and ragtime. It 
must be said at the outset ‘that ‘‘ Porgy and Bess” is a negro 
opera, and it is very, very “ folky.” I cannot help feeling that 
this was a bad move on the part of the composer, and we have 
only to think of the suspicions aroused in the public mind here 
over “ folk operas’ with their inevitable background of Celtic 
twilight. In America this folk element is largely concerned 
with “ mammies” and ‘‘ De Lawd,” and “ Porgy ” is full of 
both. The music contains much of the nostalgia associated with 
the negro, and the occasional bursts of gaiety strike me as forced. 
Consequently an affection for the negro is essential to a proper 
appreciation of the opera. The excerpts recorded are given a 
star performance with Lawrence Tibbett and Helen Jepson 
with a chorus and orchestra under Alexander Smallens. 
Further, the recording was made under the personal super- 
vision of the composer, so that authenticity may be assumed, 
On DB3395, Tibbett sings It Ain’t Necessarily So from Act ii, 
which is a little sermon that will commend itself to those theo- 
logians. known as “ higher critics,” and another song from the 
same Act, called J Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’, a typical.example of the 
negro philosophy of resignation. On DB3396 is the duet Bess, 
You is My Woman Now from Act ii and the lullaby, Summertime 
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- and the Livin’ is Easy from Act I, sung by Miss Jepson, who has 
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a remarkably fine voice. These records should be heard for they 
reveal the composer’s real weakness. They represent an important 
document of contemporary life, and in this respect are as vital 
as any modern work. I cannot see them making converts, but 
they will be snapped up by the thousands who have been waiting 
for them all this time. The recording is harsh and unsympathetic, 
as‘is so much American recording to our ears, but that will not 
deter the enthusiasts. The timid may care to know that these 
records may be broadcast by the B.B.C. on the 2oth of this month. 
(H.M.V., 6s. each.) 

From all this novelty, which incidentally is especially welcome 
in this usually conservative column, we turn to Peter Dawson, 
perhaps the most established artist in the entire repertory of 
recorded music. Mr. Dawson has sung some odd stuff in his 
day,.but this month he has two songs of real worth in Schumann’s 
Two Grenadiers and Sterndale-Bennett’s Fishin’ in the North Sea. 
The Schumann sounds a little rushed, doubtless on account of 
the limitations of space, but is finely sung, while the orchestra 
finds room for the effective diminuendo at the end. The fishing 
song is wholly delightful, though I do not know whether the 
composer is Sir William, or T.C.—it might be either, and the 
label is dumb on the subject. (H.M.V., B8695—3s.) 

Ernest Lough, who brought such a pleasant surprise last 
month, is here again, though I cannot commend his record, 
which is of the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria and a Vesper Hymn 
arranged by Flora Woodman. A great deal of nonsense has 
been written about Gounod’s innocent use of Bach’s Prelude 
(No. 1 of the 48), but Gounod himself would probably have been 
profoundly shocked at the extension of the process here recorded. 
Herbert Dawso.1 accompanies on the organ, and there is a 
chorus and orchestra. The same treatment is accorded the 
Vesper Hymn. However, Mr. Lough sings admirably and raises 
our hopes of a repertory extending beyond this dubious piety. 
(H.M.V. B8697—3:s.) 

Derek Oldham gets right under the skin of The Sunshine of 
Your Smile (Cooke and Ray) and gives a most impassioned per- 
formance, backed by a rather ordinary song by Thompson, 
called Come Sing to Me., An orchestra acccmpanies. (H.M.V. 
B8682—3s.). Nelson Eddy sings Thy Beaming Eyes (Gardner 
and Macdowell) and the popular Sylvia (Scollard and Speaks). 
He is more restrained than usual and this is a pleasant little 
record of these songs. In the first, Nathaniel Shilkret directs 
an orchestra, while Sylvia is accompanied by Theodore Paxson, 
(H.M.V. DA1601—4s.). Tino Rossi is less monotonous this 
month in two songs from the film ‘“‘ Naples au baiser de feu ”: 
Santa Lucia and Tarantella, sung in Neapolitan. Here again, 
Santa Lucia is described as a folk song, but unless I am mistaken 
it was written by Denza, who also composed Funiculi, Funicula, 
In fact, an enquiry would probably show that most of these 
Neapolitan songs were written by Denza and Di Capua between 
them. Credit where credit is due! This record is highly enter- 
taining (Columbia DB1746—3s.). Lastly we have the Comedy 
Harmonists from Germany in two folk songs, on the authenticity 
of which I cannot raise a shadow of doubt; perhaps that is why 
I found them dull.’ Here they are: Ach, wie ist’s méglich dann 
(How can it be?) and Muss i denn, muss i denn zum (Must I then?) 
If you want to know the answer to these two questions, try 
H.M.V. B8688—3s. 

R. W. 





BLANCHE MARCHESI, 78, LANCASTER GATE, W.2 


Phone : PADDINGTON 0269 
Madame MARCHES!’S records with H.M.V. NOW READY, 
DOUBLE-SIDED RECORD, 79 (for England) postage ! 1. 
1. (a) English DIOO AND AENEAS, Purcell. (b) Italian THE SICILIAN CART 
DRIVER’S SONG. 2. (a) English QUEEN ANN BOLEYN IN PR'SON $ (b) French 
L’ETE, Chaminade. (Re-recorded from the original of 1906) 3. (a) Fnzlish AIR 
FROM “ HERACLES " Handel (b) German DER HEILIGE JOSEPH SINGT, Hugo 


Wolff. (c) French LALETTRE, rnes: Moret. 
Records can only be ot tained from Madame BLANCHE MARCHESI. address above 
or oruered through a gramoohone shoo. 
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Songs of Famous Russian Composers sung by Vladimir 
Rosing. Parlophone R20374-8 (12 in., 30s.), with Album 
and Booklet giving translations and notes. 


LADDER ROSING lives up to his reputation. He is one 
of the greatest character singers of our times. And though 
I do not know of any other singer of repute whose vocal qualities 
would be so questionable, the histrionic prowess of Rosing is 
overwhelmingly obvious. 

Being a law unto himself, he is one of the greatest iconoclasts 
in the art of singing, for every time he opens his mouth he invari- 
ably breaks some of the canons of bel canto. 

One of the greatest attractions of his early records was his 
falsetto, those whispering unsupported head notes, so eminently 
suitable for recording purposes. 

Through the magic of his unusual technique, a great fault in 
Rosing’s voice became one of the most striking virtues of his 
recording. The passing years made of Rosing a wiser, a more 
restrained and less unconventional singer. He does not sing any 
more with that crazy tempestuous brio of a young ballet dancer, 
caught in the vortex of “‘ Polovetzky Dances.’’ He does not shout 
at the top of his voice his incongruous war cries, and yet he still 
possesses the same dynamic power, the same meticulous capacity 
for building up gradually the terrific climax. 

His top notes have acquired a new surprising robustness and 
the notes of his low register are very round and resonant, though 
sometimes too guttural. 

On the whole, Rosing now is a better singer than fifteen years 
ago. And that is one of the reasons why the new series of Russian 
songs recorded by him for Parlophone should not be missed 
by those who care for Russian music and good singing. 
R20374—Parlophone-Odeon Series: 

(a) Northern Star, and 
(b) Crusader’s Song, by Glinka. 

Canto sostenuto not being a strong point of Rosing’s, Northern 
Star lacks that discreet smoothness which is so essential to the 
simple melodies of Glinka. 

One or two mistakes in Russian pronunciation make Rosing 
sound like a foreigner even when he sings in his native language. 
Unnecessary jumping an octave higher on B flat in the last bar 
but one destroys the style of this charming song. 


Crusader’s Song.—Glinka at his very best. And it is a great pity 
that his very best is so little known. Martial, staccato-like rhythms 
of this little heroic ballad suit the declamatory talent of Rosing 
to perfection. 

R20374: 
(a) Song of the Poor Wanderer, by Nevstruev; and 
(b) The Drunken Miller, by Dargomuizisky 

Russian gloominess at its best. 
a poor and pure starving proletarian full of civic virtues and 
class-hatred for the wicked bourgeois ? Twenty-five years 
ago this song was considered great stuff and used to cause riots. 
Rosing sings it superbly. And his falsetto here serves its purpose 
splendidly. 


The Drunken Miller, by Dargomuizjsky (another way of spelling 
this name !).—Little masterpiece of comic song, made so familiar 
by Chaliapine, funny words, witty music and clever singing. 
R20375: 

(a) The Rose and the Nightingale, and 
(b) Southern Night, by Rimsky-Korsakov. 


The Rose and the Nightingale——Typical Rimsky at his less 
sophisticated and most melodious. We still remember the superb 
Brunswick record of this song by Nina Koshitz. Rosing shows 
again that bel canto is not his speciality and his humming at the 
end of the song has no beauty nor any useful purpose. 


Southern Night.—Not very best Rimsky, and rather inferior 
Rosing. The last top note is a mistake. 
R20375: 


The Sea, by Borodine. 








Is it a song or a manifesto of 
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One of those ambitious Russian ‘‘ pictures in sound ”’ so dear 
to the heart of Moussorgsky and his fellow members of National 
School of Music. Terrific work for the accompanist and the 
heart breaking speed for the singer. Good record. 
R20376: 

(a) At the Ball, 

(b) Again as Before, 

(a) Do not Speak, Beloved, 

(b) Why ?—all by Tchaikovsky. 

There are four whole-sized Tchaikovsky’s songs on two sides of 
this record. That explains probably why At the Ball, one of the 
loveliest of Tchaikovsky’s songs, was taken at such a tremendous 
speed that its lyrical qualities were destroyed. Another proof 
that unless Rosing displays his demoniacal revolutionary or 
tragic instincts, he is apt to become pedestrian. 

Again as Before, Do not Speak and Why? are all sung capitally, 
They are typical Tchaikovsky, Tchaikovsky at his best who, even 
now, forty-five years after his death, remains so surprisingly 
Russian and so modern. 

Rosing renders them full justice. 

R20377: 

The Steppe, The Snowflakes and The Rain, by A. Gretchaninoy, 
on one side, and on the other— 
Lullaby and Autumn, by Arensky. 

The Steppe, in spite of its mournfulness, is just as eternally fresh 
and beautiful as forty-five years ago. So Russian, so Gretchaninoy, 
so congenial to Rosing’s temperament. And the top note is so 
easy and so appropriate here. 

There is an inscription on the gates of Reno, reading: ‘ The 
greatest little town in the world ’”—Gretchaninov’s The Snow/lakes 
is easily ‘‘ the greatest little song in the world.” 

R20377: 

Lullaby and Autumn, by Arensky. —In his cool remoteness and 
academic devotion to Western ideas in music, Arensky remains 
more Russian, than most of the nine obvious Moscovites who 
were so overloaded with the cheap articles from the Oriental 
markets of traditional Russian byzantinism. Arensky was a 
romantic and he hated Russian untidiness, and he knew how to 
construct a song. These two fine songs, nobly sang -by Rosing, 
are a well deserved tribute to a great composer. 

R20378: 
(a) In the Silent Night, and 
(b) Spring Waters, by Rachmaninoff. 

I could congratulate Rosing on the great ease with which he 
takes his top B flat, yet how infinitely more moving and beautiful 
is his final G flat taken in the sweetest of falsetto: voices. Jn the 
Silent Night is easily the best recorded of Y. Rachmaninoff’s 
songs in the present series. 

In Spring Waters, the attack of initial F flat is as uncertain and 
wobbling as the attack of G flat in Jn the Silent Night. But what 
a great song Spring Waters is. And how tricky and full of pitfalls. 
It needed a true artist to make a real success of it. 

R20378: 
(a) Oh, do not Sing Again, and 
(b) The Island, by Rachmaninoff. 

The conventional Orientalism and aeolian smoothness of melody 
made this song almost as popular as Rimsky’s Chanson Hindou. 

I do not care greatly for Rosing’s interpretation of it. To start 
with the speed is far too quick, presumably to make room for 
The Island on the same side of the record. We appreciate the 
previous records of Dmitri Smirnov and John McCormack much 
more. 

Rosing is too dramatic and too fussy in this song. And he is 
careless in memorising Pushkin’s words. Instead of finishing the 
song with the words ‘‘ the distant shore ” he says ‘‘ the distant 
evening.” 

I have no faults to find with The Island. I fell in love with this 
song when I heard Marguerite D’Alvarez sing it. I like it even 


better now that I have heard Rosing’s record. In the person of 


Hans Gellhorn Rosing found his best accompanist. 
N. A. N, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


DANCE 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


't is a particularly pressing Invitation to the Dance which The 
Lendon Philharmonic Orchestra (conductor, W. Goehr) 
present on H.M.V. C2984. This recording has not the bigness 
of some, but Weber’s ever delightful music loses none of its 
charm on that account. There is a refreshing alertness about 
the playing, though at no time does Mr. Goehr attempt to rush 
his men who impart an admirable tone colour throughout. The 
waltz is as lissom and piquant as ever. This is a recording that 
should find much favour. 

!n contrasting vein, though somewhat of a lightweight, at 
anv rate so far as the “‘ Storm ”’ is concerned, is the William Tell 
Overture played by The Boston Promenade Orchestra under 
the leadership of Arthur Fielder. Still, I for one prefer it this 
way for the Pastorelle atones in delicacy and the Finale in vigour 
and attack, what the Storm lacks in violence. The playing is 
competent and the recording good, but not outstanding. (H.M.V. 
B8693 to 94.) 

Light and rousing, in fact The Spirit of Youth well describes 
the two marches played by The London Palladium Orchestra 
on H.M.V. B8662. The above title is the more attractive of the 
two, though the coupling, The Liberator’s March is none thé less 
exhilarating. Lighter still is the treatment of Southern Skies and 
Red Lips by that adept combination Barnabas von Geczy and 
his Orchestra. Colour and polish are the high lights of this 
record (H.M.V. B8696) and to a lesser extent of H.M.V. BDg46 
on which the Victor Concert Orchestra have recorded Elgar’s 
Salut d’amour and Chanson Indoue from “‘ Sadko.”’ Frank Black, 
who figured in the “ Five Hours’ Back” radio programmes, 
is in charge of the orchestra. 

The most delightful record we have had from Anton and the 
Paramount Theatre Orchestra for some time is their February 
offering of a Medley of Paso Dobles on H.M.V. BD495. Either 
side of this will charm the blues away almost any time. As usual, 
Al Bollington is in attendance’ on the organ; his share in the 
proceedings is definitely on the credit side. Waltzes from those 
two most tuneful of musical comedies, The Waltz Dream and 
The Count of Luxembourg are played by The Regent Concert 
Orchestra in a lilting fashion on Decca F6372. Actually both 
are composed of the principle numbers from the scores and 
rather cleverly knit together. 

Donald Thorne seems to be an ingenious fellow; on Decca 
F6563 he plays Moon at Sea as a pastorelle preceding the storm 
movement from William Tell, combines the two rather cleverly 
and then fades out with Moon at Sea. As a novelty it is interesting, 
but I did not care much for his arrangement of The Donkey’s 
Serenade (Film “ Firefly”) on the reverse of Decca 6563. The 
rhythm is rather weak. Two more numbers—Sympathy and 
Giannina Mia—from the same film receive careful treatment on 
both Decca F6562 and Rex 9201; Carlos Santana’s Accordion 
Band and Prima Scala’s Accordion Band are the respective 
executants. There is little to choose between them so hear them 
both. The Seala combination also play Little Old Lady and 
Goodnight to you all on Rex 9203; this record is not one of their 
best. 
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Now here is that pianists’ delight Midnight in Mayfair, this © 
time played on two pianos in decisive style by Ivor Moreton 
and ‘Dave Kaye. They surpass anything they have done for 
months, however, in a rhythm number of their own composition 
on the obverse of Parlo F1004, entitled Four Hands on a Piano. 

Records of proficient continental combination Marck Weber 
and his Orchestra have long been absentees from the H.M.V. 
lists; they return again this month, however, with two beautiful 
performances on C2948. The Waltz from Tchaikovsky’s 
** Sleeping Beauty ” and the ever popular Liebestraum No. 3 by 
Liszt, are the titles. Hear them, and then no doubt you will 
agree with me that they are faultless. 

The Albert Sandler Trio also play two contrasting num- 
bers on Columbia FB1862. In Rubenstein’s Romance in E flat 
the instrumentation is adequate, but I thought Sinding’s Rustle 
of Spring (Op. 32, No. 3) rather on the anemic side; executive 
skill is high nevertheless) The Bohemians, also infrequent 
visitors to the recording studios these days, play an airy morsel, 
Daddy Long Legs in apposite style on Columbia FB1861, but there 
is more body and substance in their playing of Summer Breezes 
on the reverse. 

On Parlophone R2472 the Orchestra Mascotte wend their 
own sweet way through two early waltzes, Joyce’s Songe D’ Aut- 
omne and After the Ball. Pleasant fare but hardly so satisfying 
as the Serenata’ Appassionata and Parlez-moi d’amour played by 
Frederic Hippmann and his Orchestra on another Parlo- 
phone disc, R2470. The vibraphone solo in the last-named title 
could have been omitted to advantage. 

Finally, in this section, there is that virtuoso of the mandoline, 
Mario de Pietro who plays Monti’s Czardas and a tune from his 
own pen, Mandolinata. Of its type, Regal-Zonophone MR2653 
is one of the best. 


Vocalists 


Both Sympathy and Giannina Mia are songs well suited to the 
serious side of Gracie Fields as a hearing of Rex 9195 will 
convince you, but isn’t it about time we had a record of Gracie 
the comedienne ? I am sure the “‘ Walter ”’ episode would meet 
with the approval of many. Js it Love or Infatuation and Am I in 
Love are Connie Boswell’s contributions this month; and they 
are first class of their kind. Hear Brunswick 02526. Those who 
have not already done so may like to make the aquaintance of 
The Andrews Sisters, a vocal trio some way above the average. 
On Brunswick 02552 they sing that ultimate winner Bei Mir 
Bist Du Schoen in grand style. The backing to this is Nice Work 
if you can Get It which is similar in presentation to their other 
numbers, Why Talk about Love and Just a Simple Melody, on 
Brunswick 02541. 

It ain’t necessarily so is another number likely to have quite a 
vogue. Both this and J got plenty o’ nuttin’ are from Gershwin’s 
score of ‘‘ Porgy and Bess ” and provide Bing Crosby with two 
splendid opportunities. Needless to say he makes the most of 
them ; the first named is the best Crosby number for months. 
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Note Brunswick 02550, and if you are collecting Crosby records 
note also Brunswick 02525 which contains J still love to kiss yon 
Goodnight (film, ‘ 52nd Street’) and In the little Mission by the 
Sea. ‘The new records of that other star of the film firmament, 
Fred Astaire are likely to be much sought after too, especially 
when I tell you that our own Ray Noble and his Orchestra 
provide excellent accompaniments to Astaire’s singing and 
tap-dancing. J can’t be bothered now-is perhaps the high-light of 
the four titles; this is coupled with A Foggy Day on Brunswick 
02532 and 02533 contains Nice Work if you can Get It and Things 
are looking up. ‘Vhe first mentioned sides of each disc contain the, 
tap dancing. All are from the film ‘‘ Damsel in Distress.” 

There is something curiously attractive about Ord Hamilton’s 
renderings of Little Old Lady and When my heart says Sing to which 
he plays his own piano accompaniments on Decca 6571 and 
although I expect many will think the same about Dick Powell 
singing You can’t stop me from Dreaming and Roses in December on 
Decca F6569 a greater number are more likely to “ fall” for 
Decca F6572 on which The Street Singer sings Giannina Mia 
and Sympathy. Mine Alone and Can I forget You are Tracy’s other 
titles. These are on Decca F6564. 

In the following four records it is difficult to tell when man- 
made imitations cease and when instrumental noises begin. 
With the exception of the impression by the Four Aces of an 
American gangster raid (Calling all Cars), in which they introduce 
everything from police sirens to machine guns, all the titles are 
similarly treated. The coupling to the gangster side is You’ve 
Gotta take your pick and swing (Rex 9197) which they follow with 
My Irish Song, Angel and I’ve got something in my eye on Rex g196. 
Then comes ‘The Foursome (with instrumental accompaniment) 
singing Sweet Potato Swing and Nobody's Sweetheart on Brunswick 
02535, and The Mills Brothers give impressions of an 
instrumental combination playing Little Old Lady and Caravan 
(Brunswick 02542). Those who have heard Issy Bon over the 
air may be glad to know of H.M.V. BD498 on which he sings 
with much fervour My Best Friend; the reverse is an amusing 
account, complete with appropriate atmosphere, of what happens 
when Issy goes to lunch. If you like good wholesome Hebrew 
humour, hear this. 

As their name implies, The Jones Boys Sing Band practise 
similar ideas as the Mills Brothers, and although I would not 
say that they are perfect carbon copies they certainly have a way 
with them. On Brunswick 02529 they sing Pickin’ a Rib and on 
the reverse they provide an effective accompaniment to Otis 
Rene singing Sleepy Time in Hawaii. The Three Musketeers 
are a vocal combination of a different kind; straightforward 
harmony in light songs is their aim, and My Swiss Hilly-Billy 
and There’s a Gold Mine in the Sky on H.M.V. BD4g7, show that 
it is a pretty successful project. 

Leslie Hutchinson sings My Gipsy Dream Girl and Please 
Remember, on Parlophone F1016, and follows these with even 
better performances of A Foggy Day and By the Sweat of Your Brow 
on Parlophone F1017. Ralph Silvester is not quite so happily 
placed in Dance the Moonlight Waltz With Me and The Moon got 
in My Eyes on Rex 9209. He is at least as successful as Bobby 
Farrell who sings When I Heard the Organ Play and Whistling 
Gipsy Waltz on Parlophone Fio21. Indifferent enunciation is 
one of his major faults. Of a more soothing type is the voice of 
Ray Kinney; Hawaiian Souvenirs and Under a Tropical Moon are 
his contributions on Decca F6560. Dick McIntire and his 
Harmony Hawaiians are the accompanists. And now prepare 
to take a “‘ straight left ’: enter Tommy Farr singing Everything 
You Said Came True and Please Remember with almost monotonous 
serenity. Regal-Zonophone MR2649 is the number. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


Ronald Frankau sets the pace with two more Frankau- 
Crick compositions, Dolara—the Daughter of Bo-Bo the Great and 
Kick it About until its Lost, on Parlophone R2471. As usual a 
spade is a spade where he is concerned though he is not quite 
so outspoken as Bobbie Comber who is much more easily 
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understood in Ain’t Love Grand and I’m a Little Prairie Flower on 
Rex 9202. Most people are well acquainted too with the Max 
Bacon brand of humour, so they will know what to expect 
from Panchos Widow, a number he has broadcast many times 
with Ambrose’s band, and Even a Crooner Must Eat. Those who 
have not already heard them can remedy the omission by getting 
Parlophone F1005. 

I don’t know whether it is Revnell or West who does the 
imitations of a particularly cross baby in Looking after the Baby on 
H.M.V. BD4g92, but it is a pretty realistic impression. We Do 
See Life on the reverse is not so interesting nor quite so funny as, 
A Lot of Nonsense from those two cross-talk comedians Murray 
and Mooney, who keep the party clean, Parlo. F1023. Now 
imagine a plumber taking a post as an insurance agent and you 
may anticipate some of the humour on Rex 9212, where Rudy 
Johnson and Company emulate Sandy Powell in The Insurance 
Agent. 

So far there are only three Hill Billy records. Carson Robison 
and his Pioneers are particularly lively in J was Born in Old 
Wyoming, on Regal-Zonophone MR2654, which is backed with 
a number with a more humorous lyric, So I Joined the Navy. These 
boys always manage to keep their songs fresh. The Ranch Boys 
fall back on that old stager, The Last Round-up (Panachord 25955) 
and although it wears well in this setting I found Where the 
Mountains Kiss the Sky more likeable if a little monotonous. The 
honours of Regal-Zonophone MR2655 are equally divided 
between Fred Kirby and his unnamed accompanists. Home and 
Night Time on the Prairie, particularly the latter, are sure winners. 


Selections and Medleys 


First of all there are two 12-inch Parlophone records each 
side of which contains a film selection; all are played by Phil 
Green and his Orchestra, assisted at appropriate junctures 
by an able team of vocalists. The playing throughout the four 
sides is most competent and the arrangements have that back- 
ground of strings which is so attractive. On E11348 there are 
selections from the Broadway Melody of 1938, in which the vocalists 
are Marjorie Stedeford and The Jack Daws, and on the 
reverse Gerry Fitzgerald and Fred Lathan assist in a selection, 
Mr. Dodds Takes the Air. The other two selections are from Double 
or Nothing (vocalists, The Jack Daws and Gerry Fitzgerald) . 
who are augmented by Monte Rey in The Firefly on the reverse 
of E11349. 

Mention of Monte Rey reminds me that I have been taken to 
task by one or two of his admirers on a¢count of my alleged 
unfair comments on his last month’s record. Before replying to 
them I must apologise for an error in the titles of that disc (H.M.V. 
BD483). Through a slip of the pen I stated that For Only You 
was the coupling to Waterlilies in the Moonlight, whereas the correct 
title is Sailing Home. This error tempted one correspondent to 
suggest that I had not heard the record; a suggestion which 
I most emphatically refute. The suggestion that I am biased 
against Rey is also without foundation. I am biased against no, 
one. I admit that Rey has a colourful voice, but it is also a 
pretty powerful voice to which he has a habit of giving full rein. 
And, as it seems to me when listening to his records (or broad- 
casts), at the moment when he is emitting most sound, he closes 
his throat, with the result that the notes tend to be strangled 
and hard. One has only to listen carefully to the quality of 
softer passages and notes in the middle register to appreciate 
the difference in roundness and openness. One reader suggested 
that I compare Monte Rey records with those of Gigli. I did; 
but the comparison only strengthened the opinion expressed 
above. 

The New Mayfair Orchestra revive many memories on 
H.M.V. BD48q, with a well balanced, tastefully played selection 
entitled Paul Ruben’s Melodies. The old tunes wear well as a 
hearing of this record and of Regal-Zonophone MR2652 will 
demonstrate. Songs at Eventide is the title of this disc, which 
includes: Evensong, In the Shadows, I Love the Moon, Love’s Old 
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Sweet Song, etc. Cinema organist Henry Croudson is in good 
form here, and so, too, is Marcel Palotti, who plays a selection 
of tunes entitled Jan Keipura Film Melodies on Parlophone F 1024. 
My Song for You, My Heart is Calling, I Love Them All and Tell Me 
To-night are the numbers included. 

‘Two film selections by Frank Carle follow; they are from 
Mr. Dodds Takes the Air and Double or Nothing. Carle’s piano 
playing is neat and rhythmical if not original in style. 
As on his last month’s record, he is assisted by a drummer (Decca 
F658). Now two more organists Donald Thorne and Reginald 
Dixon, the former playing No. 4 of The Hit Parade series on 
Decca F6570 and the latter proceeding with Dixon Hits, No. 17 
on Rex 9194. Jay Wilbur contributes No. ro to his Melodies of 
the Month on Rex g210. With Decca F6559 Charlie Kunz adds 
No. Dio to his list of Charlie Kunz Piano Medleys, and on 
Rex 9208 Primo Scala’s Accordion Band play No. 15 of their 
Six Hits of the Day. Although Scala’s other record, Rex 9183, is 
similar in conception it is specific in type in that it is composed 
of ‘he most popular of past cowboy songs. It is entitled Hilly- 
Bii!y Selection and includes such favourites as Across the Great 
Di: ide, The Wheel of the Wagon is Broken, Old Faithful, Home on the 
Range, etc. Aspirants to fame as harmonica players will be 
particularly interested in Rex 9193 on which Ronald Chesney 
plays a selection from ‘“‘On the Avenue” and excels this neat 
pei formance with a slick rendering of Ellington’s Caravan. 
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F6565 they are equally attractive in J Still Love to Kiss You 
Good-night and My Swiss Hilly Billy.. The high light of this is the 
vocal by an unnamed trio. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone). 
who like their records hot, I particularly commend Big Chief 
“ Swing It”—F1oo8—which reveals that the Gonella Boys 
can set a whacking pace and still maintain a certain amount of 


To those 


precision. They repeat this performance in Cocktail Swing on 
Fio009, and I am not so sure that this has not a nicer flavour; 
it certainly has a “kick” with it. The respective couplings, 
Goona Goo and Blues in My Heart are in slower tempo, but the 
sense of proportion is better. Stella Moya sings the vocal in 
Goona Goo. 

Geraldo and his Orchestra (Decca) have four titles to their 
name this month. Nice Work if You Can Get It and A Foggy Day, on 
F6576, are tunes of rather better quality than For Only You and 
Please Remember on F6577. There is little disparity in presentation, 
however; all are straight numbers competently played. Cyril . 
Grantham is the singer in each. 

Maurice Winnick and his Sweet Music (Decca) have 
adopted a title which they fully intend living up to. They have 
made three records this month, all of which are characterised 
by the plainest of arrangements and a very sweet ensemble tone. 
They seem to be lacking in bass, too. One, F6591 is outstanding, 
but only because of the vocals in Kiss Me Good-night and Bei Mir 

Bist Der Schoen. These are sung by Al 





Dance Bands. Recurring Combinations @ 


Billy Thorburn and his Music 
(Parlophone). Rhyme, straightforward 
rhythm and a pair of “‘ easy” vocalists, 
are the principal features of How Many 
Rhymes Can You Get, on Fio1t. Really 
weil done and much more entertaining 
than Vieni Vieni on the reverse. No com- 
bination I have heard has surpassed the 
Vallee-Gibbons record of this. So Many 
Memories and Don’t Forget the Old Folks - 
at Home, on Frio10 have that same clean 
rhythm, but I rate this disc as second 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra 
(Parlophone). There is little to choose 
between the two Roy records this month. 
They are both good; indeed, I have 
heard few in which they have been so 
consistent. My own preference is for 
F1006, which contains Got a New Pajr 
of Shoes, and what is perhaps the best 
number of the lot, Swing is Here to Sway. 
Home Again Blues and Popcorn Man are on 
Fioo7. Hear the latter, it may inveigle 
you into buying this disc also. 

Brian Lawrance and his Orchestra 
(Rex). Cater more for the unsophisticated, 
and of their type both 9206 and 9205 are 
perfectly good examples; tuneful and 
straight, but clean throughout. For Only 
You and When My Heart says Sing; Gang- 
way and Moon or No Moon are the re- 
spective titles. Where vocals are included 
Lawrence sings them. He is a shining 
example for those who think diction does 
not matter. 

Lew Stone and his Band (Decca) turn 
out a grand performance of that intrigu- 
ing tune Remember Me. There is nothing 
of a startling nature about the arrange- 
ment, but the tonal colour of the band is 
great. Sam Costa is the vocalist in both 
this and another melody number (Sailing 
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STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). J’m 
Gettin’ Sentimental Over You (Swing- 
step) and Shy (Quick-step)) Fiorg2. 
Once in a While (Slow Fox-Trot) and 
Giannina Mia (Waltz) Fro13. 

Gerry Moore (Parlophone) Piano 
solo: Wabash Blues (Quick-Step) and 
Rosetta (Slow Fox-Trot) F1o14. 

Billy Thorburn (Parlophone). 
Piano solo, with Drum accompani- 
best. ment: Giannina Mia, Don’t Forget the 
Old Folks at Home, When I Heard the 
Organ Play (Waltz Medley), and Little 
Old Lady, Please Remember and So 
Many Memories (Fox-Trot Medley) 


Josephine Bradley and her Ball- 
room Orchestra (Decca). 
My Hands (Slow Fox-Trot) and My 
Hero (Waltz) F6573. 
(Rumba) and La Cumparsita (Tango) 


Henry Jacques and his Correct 
Dance Tempo Orchestra (H.M.V.) 
Remember Me (Slow Fox-Trot) and 
Everything You Said Came True (Quick- 
Once in a While 
- (Slow Fox-Trot) and J Still Love to 

Kiss You Good-night (Waltz). BD5318. 

Bram Martin and his Band 

(Regal-Zonophone). 

Little Old Lady, Roses in December (Fox- 

Trot Medley), and I Still Love to Kiss her 

You Good-night, It’s the Natural Thing : 

To Do, Vieni, Vieni (Fox-Trot Medley) 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal- 
Zonophone). Whistling Gipsy (Waltz) 
and My Gipsy Dream Girl (Fox-Trot) 


@ Bowlly. On F6574 there are Roses in 
December and So Many Memories (Vera 
Lynn is the singer here), and that young 
fellow with the big voice—Hughie 
Diamond— is the attraction in Waterlilies 
in the Moonlight on F6575. Shy is the 
coupling to this. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex) are 
ably assisted by a cinema organ in Afraid 
to Dream, on Rex g200. He fits into the © 
picture perfectly. The reverse title is of 
a novelty number, Dickery, Dickery Dock, 
and as it suggests, is quite suitable for 
the kiddies. My choice of the Wilbur 
records, however, is 9204, on which the 
band are content to play the melody 
numbers Sailing Home and I Still Love to 
Kiss You Good-night in a manner most 
appropriate to their calibre. 


Dance Bands’ Singles 


Ben Frankel and his Orchestra play 
two rather commonplace numbers, Foolin’ 
Myself and So Many Memories in a way 
that raises H.M.V. BD5308 above the 
mediocre. I should have preferred to 
hear them in slower tempo, nevertheless. 
For once in a while Guy Lombardo and 
his Royal Canadians have chosen two 
numbers, the very nature of which pre- 
cludes them from being served up with 
the usual dressing of sugar; and they are 
improved thereby. It ain’t Necessarily So 
and I got Plenty O’ Nuttin’ are the titles, 
and H.M.V. BD5313 is the record num- 


Time on 


Cuba _ Libre 


Remember Me, 


Orlando and his Gleneagles Hotel 
Orchestra shine better in Allah’s Holiday 
than in A Kiss in the Dark (Decca F6561) 
which I find somewhat enervating. Billy 
Cotton and his Band supply an effec- 
tive antidote, namely, My Swiss Hilly 
Billy, which is coupled with a pleasant 
@ version of .that sarcastic reminder, 








Home) on the reverse of F6566. On @ 





































































Sam Browne, in this, too. 

Other titles from Brian Lawrance and his Orchestra 
are two current favourites from the Film “‘ Double or Nothing.” 
Both The Moon Got in My Eyes and It’s the Natural Thing to Do 
receive appropriate but not outstanding treatment at their hands. 
Lawrence sings the vocals on each side of Rex 9198. Jack White 
and his Collegians make their recording début on Parlophone 
—at any rate, I do not remember any previous recording. Stop ! 
You’re Breaking My Heart and Everything You Said Came True are 
the numbers they play on F1003; and they are played with a nice 
sense of rhythm. 

Jack Jackson and his Band have recorded that novelty 
number The New Swing Alphabet on Decca F6568; they have 
played this many times over the air so there is no need for me to 
tell you what it is all about. The coupling is Limehouse Blues, 
and old stager that it is, my preference is for this side, if only 
for the more solid expression of ideas. I thought Henry King 
and his Orchestra rather tedious in /’d like to see Samoa of Samoa 
but the other side of Panachord 25951, I Still Love to Kiss You 
Goodnight, is a different proposition altogether; the ensemble 
tone seems to have more body and the voice of Joseph Sudy is 
heard to much better advantage. 

Although the main features of It Ain’t Necessarily So are the 
piquant vocal and the minor key setting, Leo Reisman and his 
Orchestra (Brunswick 02551) introduce some twists that are 
rather startling. I prefer the more straight arrangement of the 
coupling, J Got Plenty O’ Nuttin’, for all that; and those who like 
their dance music both straight and sweet should hear Roy 
Smeck and his Hawaiian Serenaders strumming. their 
guitars in J Still Love to Kiss You Goodnight and The Moon Got in 
My Eyes on Rex g211. 

The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro, after their tem- 
porary lapse last month, are back in rhythmic form again. They 
play Carino Gaucho and Milonguita (Parlophone O.T.159) in a 
much more authentic style than Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots 
exhibit in Cuban Swing on Parlophone F1020. What this lacks in 
colour, however, is well compensated for in virility. Swing Big 
Ben on the reverse is more English and slower moving altogether ; 
it is not less inferior, however. 


Ambrose and his Orchestra are in one of their inspired 
moods again; any number by Sid Phillips seems to bring out 
the undoubted qualities of the band. Hear Message from Mars 
on F6556; slick and polished as this is, my own preference is 
for a clever arrangement of Deep Henderson, on the reverse. 


Late Arrivals 


First amongst the delinquents is a captivating record by the 
New Mayfair Orchestra and vocalists who are not named on 
my particular copy. Whoever they are, they add a deal of interest 
and charm to the selection from “ Venus in Silk ’’ on H.M.V. 
C2990. Taking these excerpts as a criterion the score of this show 
seems to be pretty tuneful. Two piano solos by that nimble- 
fingered lady, Patricia Rossborough, are executed with more 
than an ordinary show of fluency. They are a selection from the 
film Damsel in Distress and a Popular Medley which include 
arrangements of Hometown, Moon at Sea and You're Here, You're 
There (Parlophone Fio1g). I doubt if the cleverness of those 
piano duetists, Rawicz and Landauer has ever been more 
clearly emphasized than it is in The Invitation to the Waltz (Dance?) 
and Moussorgsky’s Spanish Dances, on Columbia FB1872; and I 
am pretty certain that Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans have done little that is superior in either tone colour 
or presentation to their selection from Gershwin’s operetta 
“Porgy and Bess.”’ Not all the credit is theirs for both Anne 
Ziegler and Webster Booth put in some good work as vocalists 
(Columbia DX824). Booth’s singing of Jt Ain’t Necessarily So is 
an outstanding feature of this disc: Other records by the same 
combination sound thin by comparison, but all bear the Gibbon’s 
stamp of quality. Hear, for example, True Confession and Please 
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Remember Me on Rex gi1g9. Methinks I recognise the voice of 











Gibbons and his Boy Friends playing selections from four 
films, namely, Mr. Dodds Takes the Air, and Double or Nothing 
(Columbia FBi870), and Life of the Party and Damsel in 
Distress on FB1869. 

I commented last month on the provision of an orchestra to 
accompany. ‘“‘ Hutch” on his Parlophone records. Now his 
Columbia counterpart, Turner Layton, has similar aid in one 
of his songs (Caroline) on FB1868. On the reverse he reverts to 
providing his own piano accompaniment and curiously enough 
it is most appropriate to the particular song, J Think of You, 
*Tis very well sung. Now here is a record definitely intended for 
Sam Browne’s particular fans. It is entitled Sam Browne's 
Requests, and includes such favourites as Sylvia, Auf Wiedershen, 
Just One More Chance, When Day is Done, etc. (Columbia FB1867). 

Of a much more exhilarating nature are the Lecuona Cuban 
Boys who play and sing two numbers, Patica_y Mondonguito and 
Say Si Si with their accustomed spontaneity on Columbia F 1879; 

Of a trio of records by Joe Loss and his Band | select Regal- 
Zonophone MR2666 as the most satisfactory from the point of 
view of rhythmic interpretation. This contains that bright tune 
Got a Pair of New Shoes and that rising winner Bei Mir Bist Du 
Schoen. Nice Work if you can Get it and A Foggy Day on MR2657 are 
close runners-up, and When I Heard the Organ Play and Once in a 
While on MR2665 are the also rans. Bram Martin and his 
Band have neat and unobtrusive way of expressing their ideas 
in Have You Got any Castles, Baby ? and So Many Memories on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2668, but Jerry Blaine and his Streamline 
Rhythm are just the reverse in Snake Charmer (Regal-Zonophone 
MR2672). They are much more emphatic and virile; and they 
know what swing is all about too. The coupling is Dipsy Doodle. 

Harry Leader and his Band are more concerned about 
expressing other people’s ideas on Columbia F1877. This is the 
first record that has come my way made specifically for that 
community dance which is the rage of most holiday camps 
and other gatherings, The Palais Glide. Usually in medley form, it 
is taken more or less in Barn Dance tempo, with accentuation on 
the first three beats. This one includes Heyken’s Serenade, Police- 
man’s Holiday, Loch Lomond, John Brown’s Body, Little Brown Jug, 
and Come, Landlord Fill the Flowing Bowl. Leader’s other record 
is of much better quality musically; it contains Blue Danube 
Swing, in which the original melody is fairly well preserved, and 
Vieni, Vieni. Even this is not of the Vallee-Gibbons standard, 
though it is at least the equal of the Thorburn version (Columbia 
FB1878). 

After the operation on his throat, for which he made a special 
visit to America, Al Bowlly seems to be singing as well as ever 
he did. His renderings of Marie and Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen 
on H.M.V. BD493 are almost conclusive proof of that. 
Both this and the two by Elsie Carlisle are gems of their 
kind. Miss Carlisle’s record of Little Old Lady (H.M.V. BD487) 
is not merely sung well, it is presented well. The backing to this 
is I Still Love to Kiss You Good-night. Her other songs are Remember 
Me and Here Comes the Sandman (H.M.V. BD4g90). 

There is no doubt about the abilities of Fats Waller as a 
pianist but his vocals, though amusing many times, are not for 
the discriminating, However, one can afford to ignore them in 
More Power to You and A Hopeless Love Affair for his playing is 
grand. (Fats Waller and his Rhythm, H.M.V. BD5314). 
Jack Harris and his Orchestra exhibit polish of a different 
kind in Amazon Goes A-Wooing on H.M.V. BD5312. This is from 
the pen of Sid Phillips and as you may expect it is something out 
of the ordinary, and Harris and his boys do it justice: Glamour 
Girl on the reverse is a very different character but she’s winsome 
just the same. 

A most appropriate atmosphere surrounds Reginald Foort’s 
ideas of A Day’s Hunting (based on “ A Hunting Scene” by 
Bucalossi) and At the Hunt Ball. They are well thought out and well 
played, though much of the credit must go to the recording 
engineers for their faultless dubbing of the “ noises off ’” (H.M.V. 
BD488). BOHEMIAN. 
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Remember on Columbia FB1873, and the lighter touch of Carroll 
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BRUNSWICK 


Chick Webb and His Orch, (Am.N.) 
**** Holiday in Harlem (Reed, Webb) ( v by 
Ella Fitzgerald) (62728) 
**** Just a simple melody (Cahn, Chaplin) 
(v by Ella Fitgerald) (62725) 
(Brunswick 02536—3s.). 

The regular combination as given in THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1937, p. 120, 
except that Chauncey Haughton (alto) 
replaces Pete Clark, Bobby Johnson (2) 


replaces J. Truehart. 


Ella’s vocals, a brass section that phrases 
immaculately, the delicious lazy swing of 
the whole ensemble, and a couple of first-rate 
arrangements of tunes which are more than 
good enough for the purpose. And if you 
want any more you’ll probably find it in 
these two latest records by a band which is 
still among the greatest. 

If I have a preference it goes to Simple 
melody for being just no more and no less 
than what its title says it is. And when 
Ella sings it she conjures up a picture of 
every swing rhythm the negroes have ever 


danced. 
* » * 


The Andrews Sisters—Vocal Trio (Am). 

**** Just a simple melody (Film, “ Script 
Girl ””) (Cahn, Chaplin) (62687) 

**** Why talk about love? (Film, “ Life 
Begins in College ’’) (Pollack, Mit- 

chell) (62686) 
(Brunswick 02541—3s.). 

**** Bir mir bist du schén (Means that you're 
grand) (Secunda, Cahn, Chaplin) 
(62811) 

**** Nice work if you can get it (Film, “‘ A 
Damsel in Distress’) (Gershwin) 
(62810) 

(Brunswick 02552—3s.). 


The king is dead. Long live the king ! 

This record has nothing to do with kings. 
It’s merely my way of saying that when 
you think you’ve caught the biggest fish in the 
river, someone lands one just as big the next 
day. 

Not that the record has anything to do 
with fish, either. It’s merely my way of 
saying that those who thought the Boswell 
Sisters had said the last words on vocal 
trios will find that the Andrews Sisters 
have quite a few things more to say on the 
subject. 

These three young girls, who come from 
Minneapolis, are of Greek parentage. They 
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have made a sudden sensation in the States © @ them harmonising in a manner which is 


with their record of Bir mir bist du schén. 
That’s possibly because the tune is a hit 
there, for their performance of it has nothing 
on the other three sides. In fact, personally, 
I think that if there’s anything to choose, 
Nice work is even better. 

Whether or not the Andrews girls are as 
good as, not so good as, or better than, the 
Boswell, is too fine a point to argue here— 
even if it were worth arguing—but they 
start off by being one up in that they have 
better voices. The Boswell’s southern soft- 
ness was fascinating enough, but these 
Andrews lassies have a youthful freshness, 
an urchin tang that is even more captivating, 
and the lead voice who takes the solos 
has not only a style worthy of any coloured 
gal, but a piquancy of vocal quality that 
hits home like a fresh north wind. 

And the accompaniments are swell. 
You’ll go a long way before you find a brass 
section that phrases like this one. 
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The Foursome (Vocal and Ocarina 
Quartet) (Am.) 
*** Nobody’s sweetheart (Kahn, Erdman, 
Meyers, Schoebel) (DLAg38) 
*** Sweet potato swing (Porter, Johnson) 
(DLAg37) 
(Brunswick 02535—3s.). 


Marshall Smith, Del Porter, Ray 
Johnson, Dwight Snyder (vocals and 


ocarinas), with instrumental accompaniment. 


As singers The Foursome can be passed 
over as a bright, competent vocal group of 
the Yacht Club Boys type, such as may be 
heard in nine out of any ten smart cabarets. 
The appeal (to me) of the outfit is its ocarinas. 
I’m not going to lead you up the garden by 
pretending that the boys’ style is the acme 
of swing, but in its way it is rhythmic, and 
they play their potatoes with considerable 
skill. There’s something rather fascinating 
about the flutey tone of these things, 
particularly when you have a section of 


at least not a disgrace to jazz. 

All round, I think you will find these 
bright, entertaining records, with a happily 
novel flavour. 


Chick Webb and His Little Chicks 
(Am.N.) 
***7 ain't got nobody (William, Graham) 
(62620) 
**#Jn a little Spanish town (Wayne, Lewis, 
Young) (62618) 
(Brunswick 02546—3s.). 


Webb(ds) with Chauncey Haughton(c/) ; 
Wayman Carver (//); Tom Fulford (/) 
Beverly Peer (5). 


It is something of a coincidence that I 
should have picked on this record next, 
because it has a certain similarity to the 
foregoing disc by The Foursome. 

The “ point ” of the combination is that 
it features the rather unusual front line 
instrumentation of just flute and clarinet, 
and the two in harmony (as they are most 
of the time) produce a sound that is not 
unlike the aforementioned ocarinas. 

But this time it is a little disappointing. 
One forgives a slight tendency to corniness 
in a “commercial” act, such as I 
presume The Foursome to be, simply 
because it would be a surprise to find any- 
thing else. But when you see Chick Webb’s 
name up, you expect the real thing in style. 
Unfortunately you don’t quite get it. And 
it’s not that you can’t on a flute. I have heard 
Wayman Carver play a far more stylish 
flute than he does here. I can also imagine 
how the writing for his’ duets with the 
clarinet could have consisted of better 
phrases. 

However, here again is a record that is 
worth hearing as something different and 
for the rhythm section. There is also some 
good piano solo work by Tommy Fulford. 


Edgar Hayes and His Orch, (Am.N.) 

*** Shindig (Stein, Block) (v) (62677) 

*** Queen Issabella (Berry, Thomas, Denni- 

ker, Davis) (62675) ‘ 
(Brunswick 02540—3s.) 

The regular combination, probably as 
given in THE GRAMOPHONE for September 
1937; p- 165. 

Imagine Christopher Columbus married to 
The Big Apple and having children, and you 
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get a very good idea of what both these 
tunes are like. 

In spite of a slight messiness down among 
the trombones this must be classed as a 
good band. It plays with that particular 
brand of swing which the negroes delight 
in for their Big Apple and other dances of 
the moment, and if the soloists haven’t a 
great deal that is worth saying, they still 
say it in a way that will make many people 
think they have. Rather more to the point 
is the fact that they are good, solid, if not 
the most imaginative musicians. 


Count Basie and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
**QOur love was meant to be (Hill, Davis) 
Waller) (v by Earl Warren) (62512) 
***Time out (Durham) (62513) 
(Brunswick 02543—3s.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1937, p. 121). 


The competence of at least a genuine 
swing outfit is heard on both the sides, but 
neither seems to have anything to say for 
itself that has not been said before. Time out 
is the more interesting chiefly for Lester 
Young’s tenor and the fact that the com- 
position was at least conceived in the spirit 
of swing. _The obverse more than gets by 
as an instance of how to arrange a popular 
title, but the tune is nothing outstanding, 
nor is the vocal refrain. 


* * . 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orch. (Am.) 
*For dancers only (Oliver) (62263) 
*Ragging the scale (Claypole) (622 61) 
(Brunswick 02531-3s.). 

** Annie Laurie (Traditional) (DLA1013) 
** Frisco fog (Carr) (DLA1014) 
(Brunswick 02549—3s.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for September 1937, p. 166). 

Ella Logan seems to have started some- 
thing when she called the attention of the 
jazz world to Annie Laurie and other of our 
folk-songs. Maxine Sullivan took up the 
cue. That was swell. Now here’s Lunceford. 
To my mind not so good. As jazz it shows 
the usual competence of the band, but as 
music—well, I have always liked to think 
of Annie as being the embodiment of simple 
sweetness. Mr. Lunceford makes her a 
squealing urchin, and the result is a bad 
piece of mis-casting. 

Not having been to San Francisco, I can’t 
say what their fogs are like, but I can’t 
see that there can be anything in any fog 
worth trying to be smart about. After all, 
we have fogs here and we don’t think it 
clever, not in the least. 

At least one of the other two sides seems 
to be adequate reason for asking: has the 
“strict tempo” bug found its way to 
America? The title For dancers and the fact 
that there are no vocals is not the only 
suggestion that it may have. Lunceford 
plays these numbers with the clipped, cut- 
and-dried phraseology with which the 
B.B.C, and our recording companies insult 
British dancing. The only difference is that 
no American band is capable of being quite 
so corny, or American arrangers quite so 
devoid of imagination, as, their English 
counterparts. Nevertheless, the Americans 
would do well to overhaul the quarantine 
department. The bug seems to have got in 
and will catch ’em if they don’t watch out. 
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Frank Froeba and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Don’t save our love for a rainy day) (Spina, 
Bullock) (Film ‘“‘ 52nd Street ’’) (v by 

Kurt Bloom) (62550) 

** Nothing can stop me now (Spina, Bullock) 
(Film ‘ 52nd Street”) (v by Kurt 
Bloom) (62549) 

(Brunswick 02530—3s.). 


Froeba (/) with Sam Rubinwitch, Joe 
Estren (altos); Ed Apple, Kurt Bloom 
(tens); Chas. Colin, Frank Wysochanski, 
Chas. Cognata (imps); Mack Zazmar 
(trmbs); Ralph Dunham ()); “ Buddy ” 
Schutz (ds). Arranger, Cliff Meyer. 

A good attempt to swing a couple of film 
pops. The result may be only “‘ commercial ” 
swing, but what a treat it would be to hear 
anything half so rhythmical from any 
English band, after the dopey sentiment and 
polka fox-trots which are all that ever come 
out of my loudspeakers these days from the 
B.B.C. 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
** Always (Berlin) (DLA837) 
**Smoke rings (Gifford, Washington) 
(DLA834) 
(Brunswick 02547—3s.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for January 1938, p. 349). 


What can one add to what has previously 
been said? The band is musically efficient, 
but the style just isn’t there. 


Ben Pollack’s ‘‘ Pick-a-Rib Boys ” (Am.) 
**/f it’s the last thing (Cahn, Chaplin) 
(v by Peggy Mann) (DLAg45) 
** You made me love you(Monaco,McCarthy) 
(v by Peggy Mann) (DLAg47) 
(Brunswick 02538—3s.). 


Yes, but if this is the last thing Mr. 
Pollack does, it still won’t make me love 
him. You made me love you is just no more 
than superficially clean. The tenor passes 
muster, but the clarinet hasn’t gone at all 
well with me. The other side isn’t so clean, 
and when we reach the last chorus, with the 
clarinet, trumpet and trombone all pulling 
against each other, it’s downright dirty. 

The singer may have “ poisonality ”’ but 
it hasn’t registered here. Also she might 
be a bit more careful with her intonation. 


* * * 
Frank Victor and Harry Volpe—Guitar 
Duets (Am.) 


**Pagan fantasy (Victor, Volpe) (61206) 
**Swingin’ the scale (Victor, Volpe) 
(61207) 
(Brunswick 02545—3s.). 


Jazz is always being accused of being so 
much froth, the exploitation of a highly 
developed technique on the production of 
nothing. The indictment fits these two 
records perfectly. The pReardhe sa are 
merely weak excuse for Victor and Volpe 
to prove they can play their guitars as 
well as any and better than most. 

But this time jazz can plead that it has 
been brought into court on a charge which 
doesn’t concern it, for the compositions are 
only so distantly related to jazz that jazz 
would be justified in disowning them. Not 
that that would be anything against the 
tunes if they had some other merit. But 
I can’t see that they have, except perhaps 
as exercise for guitar students. 
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Freddie Fisher (Schnickelfritz) and His 


Band (Am.) 
*Nobody’s got the blues but me (Leary) (v) 
(Cg1289) 
When my baby smiles at me (Munro, 
Sterling, Lewis) (Cg1288) 
(Brunswick 02539—33.). 


Fisher (cl, tenor, ocarina), with Nels 
Laasko (cornet); Stanley Fritts oe 
Paul Cooper (~); Ch. Koenig (+); Ken 
Trisko (ds). 


I give the first side one star for being just 
another pretty poor ‘‘ commercial jazz” 
record. 

I refuse to give the other side any stars 
at all, but for quite a different reason, 
The reason is that I would like to give it 
five, but I’m afraid somebody might take 
me seriously. There is nothing serious 
about it, even for those who think that 
serious is a word that can be applied to 
more jazz than I would ever care to connect 
it with. It is just a joke, the best joke jazz 
has given us for many a long day, a burlesque 
of the old-time idiom,. so deliciously told 
that it makes you squirm with ecstasy, 
The trombone solo may not be a thing of 
beauty, but is likely to remain a joy for 
many a long day. 

The only thing that beats me is how a 
band which knows enough of the subject 
to be able to caricature it with such fiendish 
wit, has not been able to — up a better 
show when attempting to a little more 


serious. 
. * * 
Milt Herth (organ), Willie ‘“‘ The Lion” 
Smith (piano), O’Neil Spencer 


resect. 4 (Am. Mixed). 
*Dipsy doodle (The) (Clinton) (v_ by 
O’Neil Spencer (62760). 

*That’s a plenty (Pollack) (62761) 

(Brunswick 02548—3s.). 

Some time ago we had Mr. Herth and 
his organ by themselves (Brunswick 02276 
and 02294), and.I don’t know which is 
worse—that, or now that they’ve added 
piano and drums. The Lion and Spencer 
struggle valiently, but I can’t see that they 
manage to do much more than draw atten- 
tion, by forcing an odious comparison, to 
how unbelievably corny Mr. Herth and 
his organ can be. 

This is apparently one of those stunt 
organs that can be made to sound like every- 
thing but an organ. It imitates (among 
other things) trumpets, bassoons and tubas. 
Possibly because the tuba always was a corny 
instrument for jazz, Mr. Herth makes it the 
most convincing of his imitations. 

And in spite of all this, I’m going to 
keep the disc. Why? Because it is another 
which has given me one of the best laughs 
I’ve had for many a day, though in this 
case it appears to have been raised more by 
the accident than design of those who pro- 
voked it. 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. altosaxophone | m - mellophone 
b .. string bass N .+ Negro artist(s) 
bar .. baritone sax p +. piano 
bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 
cl .. clarinet ip trumpet 
ds '.. drums trmb .. trombone 
fl .. flute vuln .. violin 
g .. guitar xyl xylophone 
v.. vocal refrain 7 
Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America 
NOTE : 


Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given the matrix number. 
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COLUMBIA 


Lecuona Cuban Boys 
***Patica y Mondonguito (Rhumba) (M. 
Simons) (v) (CL5708) 
###* Say “ Si, si”? (Rhumba) (Lecuona) (v) 
(CL6215) 
(Columbia FB1879—2s.). 


With so few authentic rhumbas being 
issued these days, I draw your attention to 
the above. The Lecuona Boys, now in 
Paris, are a genuine native organisation, 
and one of the best. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
###** / ittle rock getaway (Sullivan) (DLA1019) 
****Vieni, vieni (Vallee, Koger, Varna, 
Scotto) (DLA1030) 
(Decca F6548—2s.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for December 1937, p. 304). 


In what can only be described as an 
absolutely grand performance of Joe Sul- 
livan’s Little rock getaway (remember Sullivan’s 
own piano record on Brunswick 02099 ?), 
two players stand out as phenomenal in 
a constellation of artists, any of whom 
compare with the best. They are Eddie 
Miller and Bob Zurke. 

Possibly this composition has been pub- 
lished as a piano solo. At any rate Zurke 
opens it with an almost note for note 
repetition of Sullivan’s first chorus, and it 
is enough to say that the interpretation is 
at least the equal of Sullivan’s. It is, how- 
ever, no more than a straightforward state- 
ment of the theme, and it is later, when the 
theme having been stated the soloists are 
free to indulge their own fancy, that the 
real genius of Mr. Zurke comes to the front. 
His contrapuntal work, with the left hand 
introducing runs against the right, may not 
be a new idea, but it at least gives a new 
insight into the swing which can be produced 
by such methods. 

Even greater is the solo by Eddie Miller 
as tenor. Such devastating rhythmic energy 
has seldom been heard on a record. 

For the rest, you have Bob Crosby’s band 
at its absolute best, playing one of the best 
conceptions of the tune it is possible to 
imagine. 

Perhaps even more astonishing is the fact 
that Vieni, vieni should be an almost equally 
good record, for this is a tune of which it 
is far more difficult to imagine a good swing 
version. Yet thanks to a quite brilliant 
arrangement and once again the immacu- 
late playing of the band, it has come off. 
And if you want to hear a brass section that 
really swings as one man, listen to this one 
of Bob’s. Though, as the monkey said as 
his missus sought for his fleas, why pick on 
that one? some of the others are just as 
fat. 

* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*** Alexander’s ragtime band (Berlin) (v) 


(62336) 
*** Red cap.(Armstrong, Hecht) (v) (62330) 
(Decca F6583—2s.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
January 1938, p. 350. 

Steadily Louis’ records are continuing to 
come back to somewhere nearer the standard 
of the good old days. True, the material 
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remains essentially ‘‘ commercial” and 
the main eye is obviously still being kept 
on the box-office appeal, but perhaps be- 
cause the understanding of the box-office 
supporters is becoming a little more 
enlightened, the records are in better taste 
and more sincere. 

Alexander’s ragtime band is mainly in florid 
vein, featuring the ensemble, but the 
scoring is good in its straightforward way 
and the band musicianly and fairly clean. 
Louis’ vocal is a dream. It is seldom that 
even he has forced so much of his personality 
into his singing. 

I would liked to have heard more of his 
trumpet. It doesn’t appear until the last 
chorus. Still what there is is swell. Of all 
the virtuosi who have devoted themselves 
to jazz there is none who can get more soul 
into his music. It has been said that Louis 
is perhaps the only genuine jazz artist who 
never played a bad phrase. This is, of 
course, an exaggeration, but it is true that 
probably he has played more good ones 
than anyone else, simply because he usually 
plays from the heart and consequently his 
phrases usually have beauty and meaning. 

Red cap is in more sentimental vein, but 
is anything but nauseating. Louis’ vocal 
has the charm of his quaint way of expressing 
sentiment and his trumpet chorus is even 
more appealing than in Alexander’s band. 

* . + 
Danny Polo (clarinet) with Eddie 
Macauley (piano) and Dudley Bar- 
ber (drums). 
** Money for jam (Polo) (TB3252) 
** Mr. Polo takes a solo (Polo) (TB3253) 
(Decca F6587—2s:.). 

It is all very well for Mr. Polo to take 
a solo, but solos need a background, a 
foundation, and that’s just what neither of 


, these records has. 


A good deal of the trouble is due to the 
studio set-up. The piano is under recorded, 
the drums even more so. But this is not the 
whole cause of the tragedy. Equally obvious 
appears to be the fact that this is unsuitable 
accompaniment for Danny, as regards both 
instruments and the way they are played. 
He needs something more forceful. Mac- 
auley’s style is too ethereal for him, his 
touch too soft, and Barber, apparently in an 
endeavour to keep down to Macauley, 
merely patters uselessly. In such circum- 
stances it is not surprising to find Danny 
playing with hardly any inspiration and at 
times being able to produce no more than 
passably bad phrases. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
****Bob White (Mercer, Hanighen) (v) by 
Martha Tilton) (OA09688) 

tWhen you and I were young, Maggie 
(OA03549) 
(H.M.V. B8691—33s.). 
09688—The regular combination (see 
THe GramopHone for December 1937, 
p. 306). : 
03549—Goodman (c/) with H. Schertzer, 
W. de Pew, A. Rollini, V. Musso (reeds); 
I Goodman; H. Fink 


; elman, Gor- 
don Griffin (imps); M. McEachern, 
“Red ”’ Ballard (tmbs); Stacy (p); Reuss 
(g); H. Goodman (b); Krupa (ds). 

Talking about Bob White recently I 
happened to say I thought it one of the 


best “‘ commercial ” dance melodies I had 
heard for many a long day. 

“ Yes,”’ replied my friend. ‘ But the 
lyric’s not so hot. Who’s Bob White, any- 
way?” 

Which suddenly caused me to realise 
that quite a few people over here may be 
missing the whole point of this song by not 
knowing that a Bob White is a bird, common 
in America, something of a cross between a 
snipe and a partridge, and possessing a 
distinctive voice which was the inspiration 
for this number and its lyric. There was 
an imitation of the bird’s note in the Crosby- 
Boswell record of the song on Brunswick 
02492, and it is also in this Goodman one. 

Now that you know all this, I think you 
will be in an even better position to enjoy 
this Goodman record. Benny’s new vocalist, 
Martha Tilton, sings well and the polish 
of the band is displayed through a good 
arrangement and in a manner that is not 
very likely to call forth a repetition of the 
recent criticism that the outfit has become 
smug in its consciousness of its own ability. 
The finesse of the saxophone section is 
something out of this world. 
t+ Not to hand at time of writing. 


* * * 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 
*#** Dipsy doodle (Clinton) (v by Edythe 
Wright) (OAo1 4684) 
Larry Clinton and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Big Dipper (The) (Clinton) (OAo14691) 
(H.M.V. B8691—3s.). 


014684—Dorsey (irmb) with F. Stulce, 
S. Herfurt, “ Bud’? Freeman (saxes); 
Jj. Mince (c/); G. “ Pee-wee’? Erwin, 
A. Ferretti, L. Costaldos (imps); L. 
Jenkins, E. Hagen (trmbs); H. Smith 
(p); C. Mastren (gz); G. Traxler (6); 
D. Tough (ds). 

014691—Clinton directing F. Hereford, 
“ Toots’? Mondello, “ Babe’? Rusin, 
T. Zimmers (reeds); C. Spivak, R. 
Traettino, B. Cusanano (irmps); A. 
Polacoay, C. Heather (irmbs); A. Brod- 
sky, K. Benford (ps); A. Bernstein ()); 
R. Michaels (ds). 


Pinky Tomlin’s Love bug, Clinton’s Satan 
takes a holiday, somebody else’s Big apple, 
and the Dorsey pattern for brighter bands— 
all seem to be mixed up in these two sides. 
The Love bug provided the harmonies for 
Dipsy doodle, Big apple seems to have been 
the inspiration for Big dipper, but both tunes 
were written by Clinton, who wasn’t 
forgetting Spooky’s holiday, and in return for 
the courtesy of having provided Mr. D. 
with a tune, Mr. C. has taken a leaf out 
of his book on how tunes like these should 
be treated and performed. 

The result is a curious similarity between 
the two sides, especially in the general 
scheme of the arrangements. Both shun 
block scoring for the ensemble, and for 
the most part anything in the way of 
lengthy solos, in favour of short phrases by 
various instruments or sections, with 
rapidly interposed comments by some other 
instrument or section, and the general 
impression is one of a fascinating kaleido- 
scope of constantly changing, but ingeniously 
interwoven, colour. 

On the whole the result is more successful 
with the Dorsey combination. It is neater 
and wittier in giving point to subtleties. 
But the Clinton organisation is less behind 
it in these matters than you might expect, 
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considering that Dorsey’s is a_ regular 
combination, whilst Clinton’s does not, to 
the best of my knowledge, exist outside 
the recording studios, and both records are 
distinctly good of their smart, sophisticated 
sort. 

* * * 


Benny Goodman Quartet (Am.Mixed) 

*** Handful of Keys (Waller) (OQA0g628) 

**Vieni, vieni (Koger, Varna, Scotto) 
(OA015577) 
(H.M.V. B8689—3:.). 

Goodman (cl); Wilson (/); Krupa 
(ds); Hampton (vibraphone). 

As sheer displays of technique both these 
records get home with full marks. Whether 
the technique gets us anywhere is something 
I am not so sure about. Certainly it doesn’t 
necessarily produce jazz in the most genuine 
sense of the word as far as Mr. Goodman 
personally is concerned. The more aesthetic 
his playing becomes, the less of the spirit of 
the jazz idiom does one find in it, and when it 
is bestowed upon tunes like Vieni, vieni it 
becomes downright “ legitimate,” as perhaps 
the only means of doing anything with such 
a tune—at least I should have said so, had 
I not heard the Bob Crosby record. 

However, Mr. Goodman is only one of 
four and at least the other three keep to the 
spirit and for the most part the letter of jazz, 
particularly Lionel Hampton, who has his 
own ideas about swing, and happily refuses 
to be lured away from them. Wilson is more 
easily influenced and more willing to fit 
his style to that of Goodman’s. Nevertheless, 
this is terrific piano playing. 

* 7 » 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France 
(French) 
*#* Ain’ t misbehavin’ (Razaf, Brooks, Waller) 
(OLA1708) 
*** Hot lips (Busse, 
(OLA1707) 
(H.M.V. B86g0—33s.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GramoPHONneE for July 1937, p. 74). 

If you’ve heard any of this outfit’s other 
records you’ve heard these, but that says 
nothing against them. 


PARLOPHONE 


Bessie Smith (the late) (Am.N.). 
St. Louis Blues (Handy) (21821, 
originally 140241) 
Reckless blues (Longshaw, Gee) (21838, 
originally 140242) 
(Parlophone R2476—3s.). 


Lange, Davies) 


Alexander’ s rag-time band (Berlin) (21841, 
originally 143568 
There'll be a hot time in the old town 
to-night (Metz) (21840, originally 
143570) 
(Parlophone R2477—33.). 


Money blues (Kapp, Coleman, Eller) 
(21871, originally 142146) 
Muddy water (De Rose, Richman, 
Trent) (21843, originallr’ 143569) 
(Parlophone R2478—3s.). 


Carless love blues (Handy) (21822, 
originally 140626) 
Weeping willow blues (P. Carter) (21837, 
originally 140062) 
(Parlophone R2479—33.). 
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Trombone Cholly (Brooks) (21839), 
originally 143575) 
Yellow dog blues (Handy) (21844, 
originally 140586). 
(Parlophone R2480—33.). 


Backwater blues (Smith) (21870, orig- 
inally 143491) 

Nobody knows you when you’re down and 
out (Cox) (21842, originally 148534 

(Parlophone R2481—3s.). 


I used to be your sweet mamma (145628) 
Soft pedal blues (Smith) (140601) 
(Parlophone R2482—33.). 


Preachin’ the blues (Smith) (143490) 
Thinking blues (145626) 
(Parlophone R2483—33.). 


Note.—The above eight records may be 
obtained complete with portfolio for 24s. 


21821, 21838, 140241—with Louis Arm- 
strong (cornet); Fred Longshaw (organ). 
21822—with Louis Armstrong (cornet); 
Ch. Green (irmb); Fletcher Henderson 
(p). 
21837—with Joe Smith (cornet); Fletcher 
Henderson (/); and trombone. 

21839, 145626, 145628—with Joe Smith 
(cornet); Ch. Green (trmb); Fletcher 
Henderson (/). 

21840, 21841, 21843—with “ Buster ”’ 
Bailey (cl); Joe Smith (cornet); Ch. 
Green (irmb); Fletcher Henderson (/); 
Th. Dixon (bjo); Kaiser Marshall (ds). 

21842—with Ed. Allen (cornet); Clarence 
Williams (~); Cyrus St. Clair (tuba). 

21844—as for 21840, plus Coleman 
Hawkins (fen) ; 

21870—with James P. Johnson (}). 

21871—with Joe Smith (cornet); Fletcher 
Henderson (/). 

143490—with Jimmy Johnson (/). 


Bessie Smith’s recent death in a motoring 
accident in America seems to have brought 
her a recognition she never managed to 
attain in life. True, Parlophone now and 
again listed one of her records, but they 
came few and far between, and it was left to 
her demise to inspire them to release, as 
a memorial to her, a portfolio containing 
at one fell swoop no less than sixteen of her 
recordings. 

Actually Bessie Smith made anything up 
to a couple of hundred records, and as she 
was acknowledged, by all who are competent 
to judge, as the world’s greatest Blues singer 
it may seem surprising that more of them 
were not released here. 

The reason is that Bessie was essentially 
an artist for her own people. Many of her 
recordings, which inspired some to speak of 
her as being to jazz what Hogarth and 
Rowlandson were to painting, were of 
coarse, ribald songs, hardly suitable for 
a public that would be unlikely to appreciate 
the art which lay behind Bessie’s interpre- 
tation. 

Of the remainder . . . well, Bessie needed 
to be understood as fully in them as in her 
less genteel songs. For Bessie herself was 
anything but genteel. With her harsh, 
strident voice, she was as essentially negroid 
in performance as she was by birth, so were 
her accompaniments—and she was hardly a 
proposition for a commercial concern which 
judges the ability of an artist solely on her 
appeal to its particular market, and con- 
sequently effect on its balance sheet. 
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One must congratulate Parlophone on 
the issue of this portfolio. It can only have 
been made purely on altruistic grounds, for 
no one can believe that it can have a great 
sale. To those accustomed to the type of 
music we hear daily in this country the 
records are bound to sound crude, none the 
less so because the youngest is now ten 
years old, though if they had been made 
only yesterday the music, judged by all 
standards, would still sound crude. 

Yet Bessie gave much to that early jazz 
from which the modern counterpart has 
evolved, and those who can stomach her 
interpretation of it will find much in her 
that is fascinating. 

Because the appeal of the records must 
so essentially depend on the taste of the 
individual, I have refrained from any 
attempt to classify them by means of the 
usual stars, but I still feel that, while I 
know many of you will see nothing in 
them, even if you do not frankly dislike 
them, you should get at least some of them. 
As I said in the pamphlet I wrote for Parlo- 
phone on this portfolio, Bessie has left some- 
thing which is worth studying, and not only 
for its historical interest. 


Gerry Moore—Piano Solos 

*** Rosetta (Hines, Woode) (E8835) 

*** Wabash blues (Meinken) (E8834) 

(Parlophone F1014—2s.). 

With Geo. Senior (+), Ben Edwards (ds). 

For months I have been on at Gerry 
Moore to forget the “ strict tempo ”’ non- 
sense and play as he would really like to, 
and at last it seems to be having some effect. 

Gerry is one of those meticulous people 
who love going into minute detail, and 
sometimes it makes him unable to see the 
wood for the trees. His concern at the 
moment is that the piano tone of his records 
is too rich, not incisive enough for jazz, and 
he is trying to make up his mind whether 
it is due to the instrument he has to record 
on or because he holds his notes down an 
infinitessimal fraction of a second too long. 

Personally I think that the shortcomings 
of his records have been due much more 
to the mood he is in when he makes them. 
The commercial complex of studio executives 
and the influence of dancing teachers, who 
can see no more in swing than a pedantically 
defined dead on the beat tempo, are enough 
to put far less temperamental than Jerry 
off their stroke. At last, however, he seems 
to be getting the better of these dampening 
influences. Both these performances have 
style, taste, rhythm and originality, even if 
parts of Rosetta are inspired by Earl Hine’s 
own record of this number. 


Dorsey Brothers and Their Orch. (Am) 
*# 4m I blue ? (Clarke, Akst) (v) (402465) 
(1929) 
** My kinda Love (Trent, Alter) (v by 
Bing Crosby) (401562) (1928) 
Parlophone R2475—3s.). 
01562—Jimmy Dorsey (alto, cl), Tom 
naar (trmb) with Arnold Brillhart 
(reeds); ** Mannie ’? Klein, Leo McCon- 
ville, “ Fuzzy”? Farrar (irmps); Glenn 
Millar (imb); Art Schutt (p); Ed. Lang 
(g); Hank Stern (tuba); Stan King (ds). 


Although I am unable to give the exact 
personnel for Am I blue? it is probably not 
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so very different from that of the coupling. 

Both sides have, of course, dated. The 
arrangements were more symphonic in 
those days and hadn’t the swing of their 
modern counterparts. Nevertheless, these 
records are still pleasant to listen to. The 
band was certainly a musical proposition, 
and its work, unlike so much of the period, 
has aged gracefully. 

A good deal of Am I blue ? is taken up 
with a very ” commercial”? vocal, but it 
is not nauseating. That Tom Dorsey had 
a trombone tone even in those days is 
evident from his solo, and there is also some 
of Jimmy D’s tasteful clarinet. 

My preference, however, goes to My 
kinda love. A trumpet who would be credit 
to-day leads the introduction brilliantly, 
Bing Crosby’s vocal is worth hearing as 
more than an interesting instance of how 
he sang then, and the last chorus is well 
arranged, well played and has character. 


Max Abrams and His Rh Makers 
*Ain’t misbehavin? (Waller, Brooks) 
E8766) 
*Way down yonder in New Orleans 
(Creamer, Layton) (E8767) 
(Parlophone R2474—3s.). 

Abrams (ds) with David Shand (c/); 
“Frenchie ” Sartell (tmp); Billy Munn 
(p); Alan Ferguson (z). 

If only because of the presence of three 
of these five musicians, these records ought 
to have come off. 

Unquestionably they haven’t. They have 
the uninspired dreariness of a wet early 
morning. That’s probably because they 
were made at 10 a.m. Ten o’clock is early 
enough in the lives of musicians to make 
them feel wet even if it isn’t raining. 

But I guess the hour wasn’t the whole 
cause of the fiasco. No bass, a sleepy guitar, 
drumming that is expertly technical but 
has no lift, these appear to be matters 
even more pertinent. With such inadequate 
backing how could any soloist be expected 
to produce anything. Canadian Frenchie 
Sartell is the most advanced trumpet stylist 
in the country. He proves it in the idea he 
gives of what he is driving at. But we get 
no more than the idea. Why ? Because there 
is nothing behind it, no urge in the accom- 
paniment, to warm it to life. It is stillborn. 
David Shand’s clarinet suffers from the 
same malady. 

The only one who manages to succeed 
at all is Billy Munn. He plays good stuff, 
grand stuff in fact; even if the surrounding 
atmosphere has prevented him from putting 
it over with any great enthusiasm. 

What this band wants is an afternoon 
session with some one who understands 
swing in charge to inspire it. 


REX 


Freddy Gardner and His Swing Orch. 

***That old feeling (Film, ‘‘ Vogues of 

1938 ”’) (Brown, Fain) (R2536) 

*** You can’t stop me from dreaming (Friend, 

Franklin) (R2535) 
(Rex 9207—1s. 6d.). 

Gardner (alio, cl, tenor) with Billy Farrell, 
Archie Craig (tmps); Ted Heath, se 
Fenoulhet Ve Pat Dodd (?); 

Elliott (g); D. Ball (+); Barry Wicks “a. 

Freddy Gardner has recently been ap- 
pointed swing music director for the Rex 
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label, and a quite conspicuous start he has 
made. 

Dreaming is of course the better side, 
because it is the more inspiring melody. 
Freddy plays a really brilliant tenor solo, 
there is also some first class solo work by 
trombone and especially trumpet, the 
arrangement is thoroughly good in the 
*commercial”’ swing way, the rhythm 
section has a healthy kick in it, Barry Wicks, 
drum breaks almost come off, and the 
whole thing goes with a zip. 

And they’ve even managed to put a 
kick into That old feeling. More, please! 


VOCALION 


Teddy Wilson and His Orch. (Am. Mixed) 
*#** Nice work if you can get it (Gershwin) 
(v) (Ba1982) 
***Things are looking up (Gershwin) (v) 
(B21983) 
(Vocalion $128—3s.). 


Wilson (~) with P. Robinson (c/); V. 
Musso (ten; “ Buck’? Clayton (imp); 
A. Reuss (zg); W. eq (6); Swing Roo 
(ds). Vocalist: Billie Holiday. 


Although Nice work has its brighter 
aspects, both these are essentially records 
for when you are in a quiet, pensive mood. 

‘* Buck ”’ Clayton provides a mild shock by 
starting Things are looking up with the 
melody of J can’t get started with you, but you 
soon find out that you haven’t got the 
Berigan record on after all, and settle down 
to the dreaminess of a rather seductively sad 
Billie Holiday, and a generally somewhat 
subdued band, the appeal of which lies in 
its finesse. All of which ‘seems to be in 
keeping with the number, in spite of the 
suggestion to the contrary in the title. 

Whether this restraint is quite so 
appropriate to Nice work is a matter you 
must judge for yourselves. But even 
if you find the answer in the negative, 
I think you are likely to agree that this is 
the more attractive side. Billie Holiday has 
some good twists on the original lyric, 
Teddy Wilson’s piano playing is in every 
way immaculate, Vido Musso’s tenor is 
tastefully artistic, and even if the whole 
thing isn’t the acme of liveliness, it still 
has the hall-mark of that particular brand 
of polite elegance which has been the 
Wilson trade mark for some time. 





The new Vocalion records for Feb- 
ruary Ist are not to hand at time of 
closing for press. 
They will be reviewed next month. 

e e 


Thatcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***7 et er go (Clinton) (v by Jerry Blake) 
(B21731) 
*** What's your story (Johnson, Henderson) 
(B2173) 
(Vocalion S129—3s.). 

Fletcher Henderson (/) with Hilton 
Jefferson, Jerry Blake (alios); Elmer 
Williams (ten); Dick Vance, Russell 
Smith, Emmett Berry (imps); Ed. 
Cuffee, John McConnell, Al Wynn 
(trmbs); L. Lucie (g); Israel Crosby 
(6); Pete Suggs (ds). 

Have you noticed what a fashion it has 
become to make up hot tunes of licks? 
The sort of phrases that were once used 
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mainly as breaks now make the first two 
bars of the number, the second two are 
an echo of, or answer to it, and so the 
whole chorus goes on, with possibly a more 
flowing melody for the third eight bars, 
but often only the same procession of licks. 
And the barrenness of the procedure is 
none the less obvious for the fact that they 
try to cover it up by scoring the lick in 
harmony for one section of the band 
(usually the trumpets) and then changing 
the colour by giving the answer to some other 
section (usually the trombones or saxes). 

Although (as you will see if you care to 
recall, for instance, the tune Big apple) he 
is by no means the only perpetrator of this 
vogue, one of its arch priests is Larry Clinton. 
He has practised the fashion for more than 
one of the earlier compositions, and now 
here he is doing it again in Let ’er go. But 
perhaps after all there’s something to be 
said for the scheme. It lends itself well to 
colourful orchestration and rhythmic inter- 
pretation, though why Mr. Clinton should 
have thig time chosen a lick which, if only 
from too constant usage, is already becoming 
one of the corniest of the day, beats me, 
and I have to confess that although Fletcher 
Henderson’s What’s your story may not be 
the most inspired of tunes, it is at least a bit 
above Clinton’s. 

The performances are about equal to the 
tunes. With arrangements that, except for 
a couple of clarinet solos by Jerry Blake, 
feature mainly the ensemble in the current 
mode of block scoring, they have their points, 
but if I’ve heard worse from other people 
I’ve heard better from Fletcher. 


Glenn Miller and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***Community swing (Miller) (B21236) 

*** Sleepy time gal (Lorenzo, Whiting) 

(B21235) 
(Vocalion—S127—3s.). 

Miller (irmb) with Geo. Firaro, Hal 
McIntyre (alios); Carl Biesecker (ten); 
Ch. Spivak, Mannie Klein, Sterling 
Bose (imps); Jeffe Ralph, Harry Rodgers, 
Jerry Jerome (irmbs); Howard Smith 
(p); Dick McDonough (zg); Ted Kots- 
aftis (b); Geo. Simon (ds.). 

Many of you will remember Glenn Miller 
as one of the chief arrangers for the Dorsey 
Brothers when they ran a joint orchestra, 
and Red Nichols in the days of the Five 
Pennies. He is also of course one of the best 
trombone players of the old jazz school. 

One of Miller’s pet devices was to bestow 
a rich warmth of tone colour on a simple 
melody by scoring it in close harmony for 
instruments playing in the lower register, 
with comparatively little deviation from the 
original theme or intricate weaving of 
counter melodic effects. This procedure 
he has adopted in Sleepy time gal, and the 
result is most attractively melodious espec- 
ially as the performance is so good, balance 
and phrasing both being excellent. 

Community swing as a composition is more 
on the lick-and-answer principle, which 
I have just described in the foregoing 
Fletcher Henderson disc, and the arrange- 
ment is consequently more in keeping with 
it. But even here one finds Miller’s penchant 
for quality and richness of tone, and the 
same nice, clean straightforward phrasing. 

Both records should appeal particularly 
to those who like the less bizarre, more 


melodic types of jazz. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Auto-Radiogram, Model 563. 
Price 67 guineas. 


Specification. 

H.F. Amplifier:— Marconi W63 valve. 

First Detector :— Marconi X64 valve. 

Oscillator :— Marconi X63, valve. 

First I.F. Amplifier:— Marconi W63, valve. 

Second I.F. Amplifier:— Marconi W63, valve. 

Second Detector and A.V.C.:—Marconi D63, valve. 

L.F. Amplifier:— Marconi 263 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. Transformer. 

Push-Pull Power Stage:—Two Marconi KT63 valves. 

Power Output:—10 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Marconi U50 valve. 

Loudspeakers:—Two Permanent Magnet M.C.’s. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Pick-up:—Electro Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction Type. ° 

Wave Ranges :—4.85-12; 
and 725-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C.; 50-60 cycles. 

Consumption :—165 watts (approx.). 

Mains Aerial, Visual Tuning Indicator, Independent Bass and 
Treble Controls, Variable Selectivity, Automatic Record 
Changer, Anti-Static Aerial Connection and provision 
for Low Impedance Auxiliary Loudspeakers with cut-out 
switch. 


11.3-345 34-107; 195-580 


This is an unusual type of radio-gramophone; it is unusual 
in outward form, and even for one of the relatively expensive 
kind its calibre is unusually large, and its efficiency is particularly 
high. 

The design of the cabinet is effective in that it provides for 
high location of speakers and consequently there is less likelihood 
of absorption due to soft furnishings, not an inconsiderable 
advantage; and it also provides space for the storage of records. 
Thus the favourites of one’s library can always be kept close at 
hand. Actually four storage albums are supplied with the 
instrument. 

The feature likely to be of greatest interest to the music lover 
is, of course, the quality of reproduction which this monarch of 
the present or any previous Marconiphone range is capable of 
giving. And this interest is likely to be sharpened by the fact 
that within fairly wide limits the balance of tone is controllable. 
Both the treble response and the bass register may be attenuated 
independently of each other and on radio the range of the treble 
may be extended by bringing into circuit a variable selectivity 
device which although primarily intended for use on local station 
reception may be used with comparative success when listening 
to the more powerful continental transmitters. 

Whether listening to radio or records one is assured of being 
able to obtain a well-balanced tone appropriate to the music 
being reproduced. Naturally on radio the local stations, using 
the high fidelity setting, produce the peak of quality. This is, 
in fact, somewhat preferable to the best that records can produce; 
it is mainly a difference in frequency range, and perhaps to a 
lesser degree, in suavity. We do not mean to imply that the 
reproduction from gramophone records is either inferior or even 
mediocre compared with the best commercial standards; quite 
the reverse is our verdict, but the general quality on radio is 
cleaner and rather more decisive. 

It is significant that in the majority of cases one is not called 
upon to use the full treble response when playing records; sur- 
face noise becomes too prominent unless the treble is attenuated 
by means of the appropriate control. When listening to some 
foreign programmes on radio a similar compromise is necessary 
in order that background noises can be rendered negligible. It 


“© Whether listening to radio or records one is assured of 
being able to obtain a well-balanced tone appropriate to 
the music being reproduced.” 


is probable that such adjustments may seem at first to produce 
a somewhat ponderous tone, but thanks to the flexibility of control 
afforded on the 563, an amicable balance is easily restored by 
adjustment of the bass control. Naturally, with a 10-watt power 
stage there is volume in plenty and although one does not normally 
need to make full use of it, it gives one a complete sense of security 
when playing heavy recordings. Despite this large output it is 
possible to retain a clean forward tone at comparatively low 
volume levels; readjustment of the treble and bass controls is 
all that is necessary. 

So much for the instrument’s abilities as a reproducer. Purely 
as a receiver of stations the 563 is even more effective. A quick 
run over the various wavebands is sufficient to reveal this. On 
the long and medium sections alone one is assured of satisfactory 
reception of between fifty and sixty stations almost any evening. 
The selectivity is adequate to ensure clear reception, and the 
A.V.C. takes good care that transmissions are held at uniform 
volume levels. Such stations as Stuttgart, Leipzig, etc., can be 
received with a quality that compares most favourably with that 
from the local station, and as indicated earlier, many times there 
is little need for high note attenuation. 

On the short wavebands, and it must be noted here that a 
band is available for the television sound transmissions, conditions 
and reception are, of course, much more variable. Even so there 
is much that is of interest to the short-wave fan and to those who 
occasionally wish to hear American commentators and music. 
Indeed, such is the magnification available that although the 
A.V.C. is inadequate to hold transmissions completely, continuity 
can often be preserved by increasing the amplification of the 
signals. It must not be assumed, however, that the Amateurs, 
European and U.S.A. transmitters are the only short-wave 
stations within range; many more further afield are receivable 
when conditions are favourable. 

The automatic record changer is of the now familiar E.M.I. 
pattern, designed to play a sequence of eight 12-inch or eight 
10-inch records (but not mixed) any of which can be rejected or 
repeated at will. The mechanism is an improvement on eailier 
designs in that it is not now necessary to remove the turn-table 
spindle in order to remove records that have been played. The 
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rest plates have now been made movable so that all one need do 
to unload is to push the rest plates back thus providing adequate 
clearance for the records to be lifted from the turn-table. 


And so it will be readily appreciated that the 563 is the possessor 
of many virtues not the least of which are its relative simplicity 
and its mechanical and electro-mechanical fitness. 


The Bush All-Wave Receiver, Model SW45. 


Specification. 

H. F. Amplifier:—Mullard VP4B valve. 

Frequency Changer:— Mullard TH4A valve. 

IF. Amplifier:—Mullard VP4B valve. 

Second Detector A.V.C. and L.F. Amplifier:—Mullard 
TDDg4 valve. 

L.F. Coupling:—Transformer. 

Power Stage:— Mullard Pen/B4, valve. 

Power Output:—5 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Mullard DW4/350 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Ranges:—16.5-51; 198-550; 850-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 40-100 cycles. 

Current Consumption:—go watts (approx.). 

Variable Selectivity, Visual Tuning Indicator, Tone Control 
and Provision for Pick-up and Low Impedance Auxiliary 
Loudspeaker with cut-out plug. 


Price 15 gns. 


This instrument is surely one of the most attractive that Bush 
Radio have produced. Not merely from the aesthetic point of 
view is it attractive, its efficiency as a receiver of broadcast 
programmes and its performance as a reproducer command the 
greatest respect. 


In basic design the circuit is fairly orthodox; the output stage 
is perhaps rather more generously designed than is common in 
receivers of this calibre, the valve being a beam amplifier used in 
an inverse feed-back circuit, and in addition such amenities as 
variable selectivity and a visual tuning indicator combine to 
ensure a high standard of reproduction. 


On the mechanical side the feature of note is the ingenious 
logging device; this is operative only on the 16.5-51 metre wave- 
band. As can be seen in the illustration, a dial resembling an 
automatic telephone dial is situated on the right on the tuning 
scales. Around the edge of this are a number of perforations 
which are numbered from 1 to 15. As the tuning control is rotated 
a shaft of light is projected diametrically across each of the per- 
forations in turn. Thus, when a short-wave station is located the 
cursor on the tuning scale may be somewhere between the cali- 
brations 49 to 50 and a shaft of light may be showing in perforation 
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number 3 or may be both 2 and 3 on the logging dial are illumin- 
ated. Thereafter if a note is made of these readings (e.g. 40-2 or 
40-2-3 as the case may be) that particular station can be located 
immediately; ether’ conditions permitting, of course. The 
ingenuity of the idea lies not only in its simplicity but also in its 
accuracy. 

The short waveband is productive of a fair number of stations 
from European and American sources and although one is always 
at the mercy of reception conditions with this and any other short- 
wave receiver we were particularly fortunate in striking one or 
two good patches; Schenectady on one occasion was especially 
clear and free from extraneous interference. There was some 
deep fading naturally, but on both the higher wavebands the 
A.V.C. adequately compensated for the irregularities of even 
the well-known delinquents. Selectivity too is adequate to assure 
one of a minimum amount of mutual interference between stations. 

Without entering into detail, the receiver offers a good number 
of alternative broadcasts on the medium and long waves; well 
over forty were received without “ extending” the set and as 
one would expect, with varying degrees of quality. There was 
no doubt, however, about the reproduction from the powerful 
transmitters; in some cases it was difficult to distinguish them 
so far as tone was concerned from the local transmissions with 
the same setting of the tone control. 

When this control is advanced as far as possible in a clockwise 
direction a switch is operated which broadens the tuning for 
higher fidelity reproduction then after a slight readjustment of 
the tuning control to coincide with the maximum light as shown 
on the visual tuning indicator the quality and articulation of all 
registers, the treble especially, is improved appreciably. There 
is an urge and virility about the reproduction as a whole that are 
most satisfying. 

Normal or rather more than normal volume levels reveal but 
little discolouration of the lower frequencies; nearer the maximum 
output does bring into prominence some resonance of fairly low 
frequency but one would seldom need to use such a high output 
except in certain cases—e.g. small concert room or for dancing 
—when the resonance produced could conceivably be of some 
advantage. 


The H.M.V. All-Wave Radiogram, Model 661. Price 24 gns. 


Specification. 


H.F. Amplifier:— Marconi KTW63 valve. 

Frequency Changer :— Marconi X63 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :— Marconi KT W63, valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Amplifier:—Marconi DH63 
valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 

Power Stage :— Marconi K.T63 valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Marconi U50 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. with elliptical diaphragm. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction Type. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Ranges:—16.5-52; 195-580; 725-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C.: 50-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption:—100 watts (approx.). 

Tone Control, Visual Tuning Indicator, Two-Speed Tuning 
and Provision for Low Impedance Auxiliary Speaker with 
Cut-out Switch. 


From the above specification it would seem that this new 
H.M.V. radio-gramophone (it was only made available to the 
public on February ist) is designed on lines similar to some 
previous instruments of like calibre. But apart from an entirely 
new design of cabinet and modification of minor mechanical 
details, some desirable theoretical changes have been made not 
only so as to improve efficiency and stability of the radio-frequency 
side, but also to improve the instrument’s performance as a 
reproducer of music. , 
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Thus it is we find that 
this 661 gives a lively per- 
formance purely as a re- 
ceiver of stations and at the 
same time little seems to 
have been sacrificed to 
the shrine of efficiency so 
far as quality of reproduc- 
tion is concerned. 

We note, for example, 
that whilst a_ satisfactory 
high and low note response 
has been preserved there 
is an added _ smoothness 
in the overall tone, but more 
particularly in the treble re- 
gister, which is very pleasant. 
Admittedly there is some 
hardening of the strings and 
wood-wind as the volume is 
increased to maximum; that 
is only natural ; but there 
is little tendency for the re- 
production of those instru- 
ments to become keen or 
for the strings to sound ex- 
cessively wiry. At output 
levels more suitable to the 
average size room the tone 
is of softer texture alto- 
gether. For this reason one is able to take full toll of the high 
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. this 661 gives a lively 
performance...” 


note response when listening to some local station programmes, 
without at the same time experiencing a sense of excessive 
brilliance. Other transmissions are more suave when the treble 
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is attenuated by means of the tone control and the foreigners 
of comparatively low field strength invariably demand some 
high note reduction so as to reduce background noises to 
negligible proportions. 

When playing gramophone records one has perforce to make 
use of the tone control, otherwise surface noise becomes rather 
too prominent. This, in itself, is indicative of the response. Non- 
metallic needle users will find, however, that their particular 
type of needle will produce a similar effect without the necessity 
for cutting down the high notes electrically. 

Few people will cavil at the instrument’s abilities as a station- 
getter. In our tests, which by the way were carried out in Surrey 
and in a district free from man-made static, almost every Euro- 
pean station of note was received at adequate strength. Moreover, 
there were few for which the automatic volume control was not 
an effective antidote. Neither the medium nor the long wave. 
bands were entirely free from whistles but none was so strongly 
reproduced as to become really obtrusive. 

On the 16.5-52 metre waveband the American transmitters 
were received with remarkable clarity and freedom from extra. 
eous noises; admittedly one could not be sure of receiving any 
predetermined station on any particular evening but conditions 
were always favourable to the reception of one or other of hea 
as well as to many others in the European zone. 

As the illustration shows, all the controls, with the exceptiiil 
of the loudspeaker switch which is situated on the motor-board, 
are symmetrically arranged below the tuning dial. In the t 
left-hand corner of this the visual tuning indicator is located, a 
to preserve physical balance the automatic waveband indicator 
is situated in the opposite corner. 

A feature of the cabinet design is that the top is divided into 
three sections, the centre portion forming the lid which is the 
only movable portion. 





by P. WILSON 


| an interesting article in the Daily Telegraph of January 15th, 

Mr. Francis Toye analyses the four main essentials of perfect 
voice production and goes on to explain how “ one of them, the 
element of resonance, is at the mercy of the microphone.” Mr. 
Toye was joining issue with Mr. Arthur Bliss who had written 
on the “ ferocious light’ thrown by the microphone on the 
voice production of singers. 

It would ill become me, who am no authority on the subject, 
to criticize the views of either of these distinguished writers on 
the matter of voice production. But the argument did not end 
there; it went on to attribute qualities, or defects, to micro- 
phones and therefore to all reproduction of sound in which the 
microphone plays a part, which are by no means _ essential 
attributes. It is here that the help of a technician may be of 
value in the discussion, and in this preliminary article I want to 
invite attention to one or two fundamental questions which I 
propose to discuss more fully later on. 

It is to be observed, in the first place, that Mr. Toye’s use of 
the word “ resonance ”’ differs entirely from that which is recog- 
nised in scientific discussion. In the theory of vibrations, resonance 
is the phenomenon which ensues when a body is set into vibration 
by a vibratory force whose period is equal or nearly equal to 
the natural period of the body. The old story of Caruso breaking 
a glass tumbler to fragments by singing a note whose pitch was 
the same as the natural pitch of the glass provides an excellent 
illustration. Another more familiar example is the tuning of a 
radio receiver to a particular station. In the former example 
the vibrations in question are acoustic or mechanical, in the latter 
they are electrical; but the underlying principle is the same. 
The two characteristic features of resonance, in the scientific 
sense of the term, are abnormal amplitude of vibration and 





abnormal dissipation of energy at the point of resonance; and 
the sharper the resonance, that is, the more nearly it is confined 
to one particular note in the scale, the more pronounced these 
two features are. 

Mr. Toye’s definition of the word is “‘ a quality of tone, whether 
loud or soft, which is alive and vibrant, not flat or cavernous or 
cotton-woolly ’’; and he goes on to say that “‘ anyone who remains 
uncertain as to what resonance is may best learn to recognise 
it by its absence, as exemplified, for instance, in the average 

contralto in the average performance of oratorio”. Mr. Toye 
then goes on to complain that “ a singer in the flesh may possess 
just the right amount of resonance which, transmitted through 
the microphone, may sound exaggerated to the point of ludicrous- 
ness unless the attendant engineers are exceptionally careful. 
On the other hand, the microphone, being itself highly resonant 
(my italics—P.W.), can, and often does, supply resonance in 
a voice that lacks it.’ 

Note the words I have italicised for it is there that Mr. Toye 
goes away from his text into the domain of the technician—and 
goes wrong. I shall have more to say about that in a moment 
or two. Just at this point I want to emphasize | the difference 
between Mr. Toye’s use of the word “ resonance ” in the general 
sense of “ resounding ” (and it is in this sense, I suppose, that the 
majority of musicians would use it) and the scientific meaning 
of abnormal sensitiveness to a particular note of specified pitch. 
Both meanings imply a large energy dissipation, but whereas 
in the former, no necessary relation to a particular pitch is 
implied, in the latter it is fundamental. This distinction brings 
out another point of importance. Indeed, it is illustrated by one 
of the examples which Mr. Toye gives in his article: A singer 
who has .a marked resonance (in the scientific sense) of very 
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There’s a lot to be said 
for the 
Bush 8.W.45 


PROBABLY the most outstanding feature 

of this Bush model is its very powerful 
output (5 watts undistorted). This means it is 
able to handle more than double the volume 
without distortion, and can deal effectively 
with any irritating “surges” in programme 
strength which so often distort the receiver 
of normal output. And this, of course, 
means highest quality reproduction under 
all circumstances. 


MODEL S.W. 45 A de luxe six valve, seven Another important feature of this model 
Stage superhet receiver for ; -_ , " ‘ fa 
is the ‘ Teleflic’ tuning dial, which gives 


A.C. mains. 8 watt output. Unique TELEFLIC x9: 2 
dial for great accuracy on short waveband. Also speedy and unfailingly accurate tuning 


Magic Eye tuning indicator. Variable Selectivity, on the short waveband. 
A.V.C., large high fidelity moving coil speaker, : f ; : 
Provision for pick-up and external speaker. Luxurious This model is well housed in a bigger- 
Australian walnut cabinet, relieved by bands than-average cabinet, and is most attrac- 
of Macassar ebony. Price on popular payment tive to the eye. Go along to your nearest 
terms 21/- deposit, 23 1S GNS. Bush dealer, where you will be able to hear 


monthly rents sad one CASH not only fuller details, but the set itself. 
final payment of 15/3. 


Send a postcard for full details and name of nearest Appointed Dealer to :— 
BUSH RADIO LIMITED, Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 


1 u S h THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 
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high pitch in her voice may sound unbearably shrill and therefore 
devoid of resonance (in the musical sense). On the other hand, 
4 voice may have no marked resonance (in the scientific sense) 
ynd yet musically, be splendidly resonant. See what a tangle 
¢ may get into if we don’t make some attempt to talk the same 
anguage ! 

wr the trouble is that the quality which the musician calls 
“resonance” does not appear to have any simple acoustic 
counterpart. It may be produced artificially in a variety of ways. 
Thus it has something in common with reverberation; it is 
dependent on the “‘ damping ” or “‘ decrement ” of a vibrating 
ystem; and in certain circumstances it may be imitated by a 
series of resonances (in the scientific sense) of fairly low pitch. 
To the musician it is a fundamental quality of voice production; 
scientifically, it appears to be a by-product and not a fundamental 
quality at all. 

You will observe that in all this I am accepting at its full value 
Mr. Toye’s criticism of the usual reproduction of the voice. I 
know the fault only too well, and for that and other reasons, I 
am fully convinced that it is not yet possible to formulate a scale 
of goodness of reproduction in terms purely of scientific measure- 
ments. The correlation between such measurements and the 
aural judgments of responsible listeners is still too uncertain. 
Some progress in this direction has been made, and in response 
toa number of requests I hope shortly to describe in some detail 
the work that has been done by the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting. But until we know more about the aural effects 
of phase differences and decrement it would be premature to 
claim that there is any sure scientific measure of goodness or 
badness of reproduction. 

Some things, however, can be said with absolute certainty. 
And one of these is that it is not a fundamental quality of a micro- 
phone to be resonant in either the musical or the scientific sense. 
It would be a distinct defect in a microphone to have either 
characteristic and a technician would recognise it as a defect 
at once. The best modern microphones are nearly free from 
both defects. I can demonstrate that with a piezo crystal micro- 
phone at any time, I think. How then does Mr. Toye’s complaint 
arise ? 

I believe that there is more than one answer to this question. 
IfI were a detective tracking down this criminal fault in a chain 
of reproducing apparatus I should first of all have a look at the 
loudspeaker and particularly at the baffle arrangement. If it 
were mounted in a box cabinet I should take it out and put it 
on a large baffe or mount it in an aperture in a wall. But I 
have known that expedient to fail, so I should be prepared if 
necessary to substitute another loudspeaker whose qualities I 





Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


NEW 
MARCONIPHONE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of interest to the trade and public alike 
have recently been made by H.M.V. by Marconiphone, 
and Columbia. 
To the trade, specifically, details of the respective sales policies 
of two of the companies have been outlined but the production of 
new receivers, radiograms and television receivers is likely to 
engage the attention of all sections of the community. Both 
H.MV. and Marconiphone have also announced reductions in 
the prices of four models. 


H.M.V. 

In addition to the model 661 radiogram reviewed on another 
page in this issue, H.M.V. have produced two new radio receivers 
models 456 and 651, and one new television receiver, model 903. 

The 456 is a six-valve (rectifier included) superhet designed 
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had previously tested. If the fault still persisted, I should substitute 
another amplifier, first with the tested speaker and then with the 
original speaker, for I have known a fault of this kind to be 
attributable to an amplifier, though this is rare in these days. 
By this procedure I should have tackled the causes which are 
usually responsible. But there would still remain two other 
possibilities. The first is the quality of reverberation of each of 
the two rooms concerned in the experiment: that is, the room 
in which the microphone is placed and that in which the listener 
hears the reproduction from the loudspeaker. This multiplication 
of reverberation is an important difference between ordinary 
listening and listening to a piece of reproduction; and in this 
connection it should be remarked that the response of the human 
ear to sound is to some extent directed by will, whereas that of 
the microphone is undiscriminating—a factor which from one 
point of view lends force to Mr. Bliss’s contention. 

Lastly, I should remember another characteristic feature of 
all electrical reproduction: the facility for control of volume of 
the reproduced sound irrespective of the volume input to the 
microphone by the ori inal source. I should know that this 
feature would be imporiant for two reasons. In the first place, 
there is plenty of evidence to show that the quality of a voice 
may be very different at different volume levels and that this 
difference may appear as one of voice production. So that the 
facility of subsequent volume control allows of the following 
differences in reproduction in respect of volume alone without 
reference to the qualities of the reproducing instrument. 


Original Volume. Reproduced Volume. 
1a Less than normal. 
1. Less than normal. 1b Normal. 
1c Above normal. 
2a_ Less than normal. 
2. Normal. 2b Normal. 
2c Above normal. 
ga__Less than normal. 
3. Above normal. 3b Normal. 


gc Above normal. 


Here are nine distinct qualities of reproduction all obtainable 
from the same voice, and of course there are innumerable shades 
within eight of the categories. Those that Mr. Toye, in company 
with other musicians, and incidentally with myself, object to 
most strongly are those numbered 1b and 1c. For these represent 
the crooner. 

Before I proceed further, then, it is necessary to ask whether 
the existence of the crooner is due to the innocuous and insensate 
microphone or to human frailty or perversity. 


H.M.V., 
and COLUMBIA 


for operation on both A.C. and D.C. mains. A point of particular 
interest is that it may be used on mains of comparative low 
voltage. The range covered being from 105 to 255 volts. Three 
wavebands are covered; long, medium and the short waves 
between 16.5 and 52 metres. A visual tuning indicator is also 
included. The speaker has an elliptical diaphragm and is fed 
by a 2.5 watt power stage. The price has been fixed at 144 guineas. 

The other radio model is the receiver counterpart of the 661, 
and reference to the specification of this radiogram (p. 401) will 
provide most of the necessary information. Unlike the radiogram 
this 651 receiver is not provided with a visual tuning indicator but 
pick-up sockets are provided. The receiver 124 guineas. 

The new television receiver will be known as model go3. It 
embodies a g-inch cathode ray tube which gives a white picture 
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about 7} inches by 6 inches, which is directly viewed through a 
plate glass window. The 903 is designed solely for the reception 
of television programmes and an interesting feature is that 
tuning is simplified by arranging matters so that when the sound 
is accurately tuned, vision is automatically and correctly tuned. 
The price of this model is 45 guineas. 

The models affected by the reduction in prices which took 
effect as from January 3rd are the 496 five-waveband A.C. 
receiver; the 486 Universal all-wave receiver; the 464 six- 
valve battery transportable and the 166 battery all-wave superhet. 
The prices of these are now fixed at 16, 12, 124 and 11 guineas 
respectively. Their original prices were 19, 13%, 15 and 13 
guineas respectively. 


Marconiphone 


Other points of interest in the Marconiphone New Year 
announcement, are that there will be no price decontrol before 
June and the extension of the guarantee period to twelve months. 

Two new television models introduced are the 704, an instru- 
ment designed for sound and vision only and the 705, which 
is combined television receiver and all-wave radio receiver. 
The 704, which, is relatively inexpensive at 45 guineas gives a 
picture about 7} inches by 6} inches and the 705 picture size is 
approximately 10 inches by 8 inches. The short-wave ranges 
of this model are 16.7-53 and 46-140 metres. The sound output 
is 3 watts. In contradistinction to the direct method of viewing 
on the 704, the picture on the 705 is viewed in a mirror which 
is inclined at an angle of 45 degrees. The 705 costs 80 guineas. 

Of the other three new models two, the 851 and the 571 are 
table type receivers and the other (model 852) is a radiogram 
which utilises the same chassis as the 851 receiver. This is a six- 
valve all-wave superhet which, in addition to the normal medium 
and long wavebands, covers the short waves between 16.5 and 
52 metres. The receiver is fitted with pick-up sockets but unlike 
the 852 radiogram no visual tuning indicator is included. Both 
have an undistorted output of approximately 3 watts. The 851 
costs 12} guineas and the 852, 24 guineas. 

The other newcomer to the Marconiphone ranks is model 
571, another table-type receiver designed to function with equal 
facility on either A.C. or D.C. mains. It costs 144 guineas. It 
is a six-valve instrument with a short-wave range of 16.5 to 52 
metres and a voltage range of 105 to 255 volts (40-100 cycles 
A.C.). A visual tuning indicator, an automatic waveband 
indicator and a high fidelity loudspeaker are features incorpor- 


ated. 

The existing Marconiphone models to come under the price 
reduction axe are the 347 (19 guineas to 16 guineas); the 382 
(from 13$ guineas to 12 guineas); the 562 (from 15$ guineas to 
12} guineas) and the 222 which has been reduced from 13 to 
11 guineas. All are table-type receivers. 


Columbia 


The surprise announcement of the month comes from Columbia. 
It is some time since they invaded the instrument market; they 
have been content to sit on the fence carefully watching the turn 
of events. It seems, however, that they are not going to be 
inveigled into the field of radio; their immediate interest is 
with records. 

Steadily and surely during recent months has the record sales 
barometer been rising and so Columbia, at a most opportune 
moment, come forward with three new instruments which will 
enable the owners of radio receivers to reproduce records as well 
as radio programmes. 

The least expensive of these new models is the Columbia 
pick-up. This is of the electro-magnetic type and is designed 
to fit on to the tone-arm of an existing gramophone in place of 
the sound-box. It is supplied with the necessary connecting leads 
and remote volume control unit. The leads, by the way, are 
screened so as to minimise hum and other extraneous. noises. 
The price is one guinea. 
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For those without the necessary motive power for the repy 
duction of records there is a new Columbia playing desk. Thy 
is a comparatively small table type cabinet (about 14 inches | 
13$ inches by 6} inches) which houses an induction type mote 
a Columbia pick-up and a volume control to. which is gangg 
a simple toggle switch for controlling the current. Mains an 
screened pick-up leads are also supplied. The price of this 
is £3 19s. 6d. 

Lastly, for the more ambitious, there is the new Columb) 
auto-playing desk which costs g guineas. This, as its nam 
implies, is an automatic record changer mounted in a tab 
type cabinet. It has a magazine capacity of eight 12-inch or 1 
inch records (not mixed) any one of which can be repeated ¢ 
rejected at will. Unlike some auto-changers it is fitted with 
mechanical device which enables the auto-mechanism to hy 
thrown out of action, the pick-up then being manipulated } 
hand. The usual connecting leads and an externally mounte 
volume control which also serves as the mains switch, are al 
incorporated. 

Philips 

Whilst no new models have been announced, Philips Lamp 
Ltd., have indicated that their present range of instruments 
be continued and that there will be no decontrol of list prica 
until early summer when the new models will be introduced. 

These statements on policy, coming early in the New Ye 
can have but one effect: the creation of confidence in what 
rapidly become one of England’s foremost industries. 


Sale 

Unfortunately, details of the Imhof annual sale of radio 
gramophones, receivers and accessories were crowded out ¢ 
the January issue. There is still time, however, for those who lo 
a bargain (and who does not ?) to take advantage of the wholes 
massacre in the prices of radio and gramophone equipmen 
Some models cost little more than the price of a good extensiot 
speaker; the inference being, of course . . . well, that is fai 
obvious. 
Decca 

Push button tuning has arrived again. Attempts were unsuc 
cessfully made some years ago to popularise it, but due to electric 
instability the idea was not pursued. However, we learn that th 
difficulties have been overcome and already Decca have producet 
two receivers incorporating this form of automatic tuning, Th 
are the PT/AC and the PT/U. Both are 5-valve sets which co 
14% and 15% guineas respectively. More about them later. 
Stop Press 

Just as we go to press, there is news of another addition to thé 
H.M.V. range of instruments. The newcomer is an automati 
playing desk the price of which has been fixed at g guinea 
There is no need for us to go into detail about it here ; th 
mechanism is similar in construction to those auto-changers fittet 
to H.M.V. radiograms and is mounted in a comparatively s 
table-type cabinet. 








If you want the BEST Non-Metallic Needle’s on the Market— 
Buy. only 
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e e e Protection to your Record 

No Surface Scratch 
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ACOUSTIC.—A Needle for ordinary GRAMOPHONES, in Loud and 
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tabl THERE seems to have been a time when Holland was reputed 

or 10 for its singers. When in 1498 Emperor Maximilian I laid 

ted 0m the foundation for what are now known as the Wiener Sanger- 

with @ knaben, he imported the first boys from the Netherlands. The 

to b@ first singers of the Sistine Chapel also came from Holland; those 

ed bam were the days of Josquin Déspres, Orlando Di Lasso and so many 

unte@ other great Dutch masters. Though the tradition was broken 

e al soon afterwards, and died out altogether about 1600, it still 
remains a fact that Dutch voices are splendid material. Against 
the most adverse circumstances, like having had no national 

amnfl opera for many years, and suffering under some bad teachers 

ts since Messchaert’s death, we still produce great artists, and the 

pric list of the last thirty-five years is a 

i. proud one indeed, for such a small 

Yea, country, with the greatest Wagnerian 

at tenor and baritone of several genera- 
tions: Urlus and Van Rooy, the greatest 
Liedersingers of the century in Mess- 

_@ chaert and Julia Culp, and on a 

radiofi slightly lower but still very high plane 

ut Of Tilly Koenen and Anton Sistermans, 

Olov™ with splendid baritones like Josef 

lesa’ Groenen, Cornelis Bronsgeest, Carel 

meni® Butter Van Hulst and Orelio, a mag- 

‘NSO nificent Wagnerian soprano like Elisa- 

fairl beth Ohms, a contralto like Maartje 
Offers, oratorio sopranos like Mrs. 
Noordewier and to-day Jo Vincent, 

suc tenors like Jos. Tyssen, Hendrik Appels 

tricag and of the latest generation Henk Noort, 

at th a refined artist like the late Thom 

Juce@l’ Denys, a brilliant coloratura like Helene 

he Cals, whose pathetic death at a very 

1 com carly age last year robbed the world 

er. of a future Galli-Curci—every single 
one a figure of international reputation, 
we have no reason to call ourselves an 

© ™@ unvocal nation. 

_ Jacques Urlus 

= Of all these, our national hero is 

é 7 Urlus, our great and unforgettable tenor, and as his records are 

‘beginning to fascinate more and more collectors, a short biography 
and complete list of his records may come handy to them and 
help them in collecting. 

= Urlus was born on January gth, 1867, near Aachen, just across 
the German border, of Dutch parents. When only one year old 
his parents moved back to Holland, and he passed his youth in 
the city of Tilburg, remaining in school there till his twelfth year. 
The story of his life is an amazing one, a monument of persever- 

nd Mm ance. In every aspect he was a self-made man, one of the most 
remarkable we have produced. 

ic 

* The eldest son of a poor family, he had to take care of seven 

Je younger children and was more at home than at school, which, 

n. I however, he left with a first prize. He was then apprenticed to a 

A blacksmith and at fifteen went to Utrecht to work with his father 
in a steel factory. There he sang in the Roman Catholic churches 
and in several amateur choirs, occasionally being asked for soli. 

8 When serving as a soldier his voice attracted the attention of his 

N captain, who volunteered to pay for his studies, but as he had no 





money to live on nothing came of this. 
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It was only in 1892, when he was twenty-five, that Orelio’s 
wife heard him by chance when he was singing a solo at an 
amateur concert, and told the director of the then existing Dutch 
National Opera of his discovery. He was given an audition and 
as a result of this a contract. Up to that moment he had never 
had any singing lesson and was entirely self-taught. Not having 
money to rent a piano and not being able to play one, he studied 
his first roles with the aid of . . . a tuning fork. From his first fee 
he commenced to study, first with Nolthenius in Utrecht, after- 
wards with Averkamp in Amsterdam. Yet it is safe to say, that 
while they undoubtedly taught him good things, he was already 
at that moment a finished singer, and it is known that he did not 
study very long with either teacher. 
Yet he kept his voice longer than any 
of his contemporaries, because he sang 
in a sane and natural way without 
having ever been spoiled by special 
methods or schools. 


He made his debut as Beppo in 
‘* Pagliacci ” and soon afterwards scored 
his first great success in Mehul’s Joseph. 
Other roles identified with that early 
period are the Fisherman in ‘“ William 
Tell,” Walther von der Vogelweide in 
“ Tannhauser,” and soon afterwards a 
role in which he was to become famous, 
Lohengrin. My father recalls his 
debut in Utrecht, the city where he 
had worked so long and where all his 
fellow labourers were assembled to 
applaud him. He rapidly became 
popular and wisely kept studying con- 
tinuously, taking lessons in German 
because he understood that he was 
not destined to remain in Amsterdam 
for ever. 


as Samson. 


In 1898 he journeyed to Bayreuth 
with the prima donna Mrs. Engelen- 
Sewing, and sang for Cosima Wagner. He made a very 
favourable impression (unlike the soprano, who had the bad 
taste to select the “‘ Traviata” aria for her audition, to the 
visible horror of Frau Cosima!) and studied that summer with 
Kniese. Being impatient because he was not called upon soon 
enough to sing, he just left Bayreuth in the beginning of the season, 
and it was only fourteen years later that he appeared there on 
the stage. 


In 1900 he left the Dutch opera and took an engagement in 
Leipzig, where he remained as first tenor till 1914, returning 
from there regularly to Holland for guest appearances and 
concerts (he was for many years the Evangelist in Mengelberg’s 
celebrated performances of Bach’s ‘“‘ Matthew’s Passion,” and 
created Mahler’s Lied von der Erde, which he sang here every 


year till 1934). 


Meanwhile his fame began to spread all over Germany and he 
made guest appearances in practically every city of importance. 
He was asked to accept a contract with the Berlin opera, 
but preferred to remain in Leipzig, where he was given much 


freedom. 
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The Leipzig opera was directed by none less than Arthur 
Nikisch himself, which explains the excellence of the company 
in those days. With Urlus there was the wonderful baritone 
Walter Soomer, who later was to sing with him at the Metro- 
politan, the lyrical baritone Alfred Kase, the soprani Riische- 
Endorf and Aline Sanden; while practically every singer ot 
importance appeared there as a guest, including Lilli Lehmann 
with whom he sang Tristan and Siegfried. His Covent 
Garden début took place as Tristan under Walter, February 
1g10, and he returned in November to sing Tristan and 
“Tannhauser ” under Beecham. In his Mémoires he tells amusing 
stories about that period which throws a queer light upon that 
venerable institution, which we are always given to understand 
was supposed to be a first-rate theatre. Urlus sang German, 
Venus French, the chorus and some principals English. The 
Parisian version was given, and Beecham did not deem it neces- 
sary to inform Urlus, who had always sung the greatly different 
Dresden version, about this. For some reason there was no time 
for a rehearsal so they agreed that Urlus would just sing his 
accustomed notes, and when things would go too badly the 
orchestra would make a grand tremolo and Urlus would turn 
his back to the public! Venus, singing in French, did not trouble 
to act at all but was staring with great concentration at Sir 
Thomas, ‘‘ Tannhauser ”’ did not exist as far as she was concerned. 
Somehow the scene came to an end when Urlus turned round 
again towards the public to sing Mein Heil ruht in Maria and 
from there on the versions were identical, and the night safe. 
The astonishing thing about this episode was that none of the 
critics had noticed there was anything wrong! They all agreed 
it had been a grand performance. 

He appeared regularly at Covent Garden up to 1914 and also, 
I believe, in 1926. 

In 1911 at last he went back to Bayreuth, where he sang “ Sieg- 
mund ” to the great satisfaction of Siegfried Wagner who, like 
Nikisch, befriended him, and even presented him with a self-made 
picture. In a later season he also sang the “‘ Gétterdammerung ” 
Siegfried when von Bary was unable to appear. At a concert in 
Wahnfried, singing for the whole company, Hermann Weil 
voiced their universal opinion that Urlus was by every right 
“‘ the German Caruso.” He also sang several times in the Munich 
festival performances, in short he had gradually become the 
world’s first Wagnerian tenor, and so it was inevitable that in 
1912 he was engaged at the Metropolitan by Gatti-Casazza. He 
was then forty-five and in his very prime. His first American 
appearances were in Boston, as Tristan to the Isolde of Lillian 
Nordica, and were an unprecedented triumph. He remained 
only seventeen days in America and sang five times in Boston, 
but was re-engaged with a contract for five years. His actual 
Metropolitan début as Tristan under Toscanini (Amato as 
Kurwenal!) was, however, a catastrophe. 


Escorting his predecessor and friend Carl Burrian on board his 
ship, he caught a cold and on the night of his début he was com- 
pletely voiceless, having to whisper his role from beginning to 
end. The papers announced with large headlines ‘“‘ New tenor 
breaks voice,” as if it were a leg or his neck. A week later the 
cold was over and he took his revenge as Siegfried, singing so 
well that the critics suspected the cold to be a new trick to take 
his audience by surprise! His voice was compared with De Reszke, 
his acting with Alvary. He was famous overnight and America 
has not seen or heard since his equal, as even his partners admit. 
He remained at the Metropolitan till 1917 and then only left be- 
cause war was declared with Germany and all German opera per- 
formances were cancelled. If this had not occurred he would have 
had in 1918 a Dutch Kurwenal to his Tristan in Josef Groenen, 
because when he left for Holland, Gatti-Casazza had authorised 
him to engage both Groenen and Harry De Garmo for the next 
season. 

He returned to Holland for concerts and opera, resuming his 
international career in 1919. America welcomed: him back in 
1922 with the German Opera Company, while he also introduced 
Das Lied von der Erde there under Mengelberg. In 1924 he nearly 
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went back to the Metropolitan (at fifty-seven!) because his 
successor disappointed and could do no good with press or public, 
who clamoured for his return. At the critical moment, however, 
the other tenor crashed through a trap and though badly injured 
sang the performance to its end, thus regaining the sympathy 
and respect of the audience (falling through traps has since 
become a favourite trick at the Metropolitan, I am told). Gatti. 
Casazza was thus unable to cancel his contract. 

Meanwhile Urlus became a wonder of resistance against time, 
Each succeeding year found him in better voice, it became even 
more expressive, more delicate in nuances. It is sad to think that 
in his very best years around 1928 when electrical recording had 
made its entry, he made but one record, and even this has been 
withdrawn. He sang very busily in Berlin, Brussels, Paris (where 
in 1919 he sang Samson in French to the great admiration and 
delight of Saint-Saéns), Amsterdam, London; a man of round 
about sixty looking and singing like one of forty, and then better 
than all the others together. There are but two instances of such 
vocal resistance: Battistini and Melba, but remember Urlus had 
sung Wagner all his life, something these two practically never 
did. During that period I had the privilege to see him as Tristan, 
Florestan, Parsifal, Siegfried (at sixty-three!), again Tristan (at 
sixty-four!), and numerous times in concerts. His last operatic 
appearance was at Stolzing in 1932, and it was only then that 
occasionally his voice sounded strained in the last act, though his 
performance will still linger in my memory as the best Stolzing 
I ever heard or saw. Some concerts followed, his last appearance 
being in the work he had made famous Das Lied von der Erde. In 
1934 his health began to suffer and he was operated upon. On 
July 6th, 1935, he died unexpectedly. He is buried in the place 
where he had lived the last twenty-five years, the sea resort 
Noordwyk. The same month he was commemorated in a broad- 
cast by the writer of this article, who played a selection of his 
records, and ended the hour with the words he had sung so many 
times on the stage and a moment before on a record, “‘ Ruhmreich 
und gross, dein Name soll auf dieser Erde nie vergehn.” 

Urlus’ voice, as all collectors who have his records know, was 
the ideal Wagnerian voice, never baritonal yet truly heroic, 
always lyrical but poignant in its expression. He seems to have 
been one of the select few artists who really sang Wagner and yet 
gave full value to the words, something neglected by others who 
are able to sing this composer, and not perform him in that horrid 
shouting and explosive style so often heard to-day. ¢ 

His stage presence was sympathetic, his acting masterly, every 
detail carefully studied and weighed, yet seeming wholly spon- 
taneous. To those who heard him on the stage there can be no 
question whether he was the greatest German-style tenor the 
world has produced within memory, just as there has been only 
one Caruso. Yet he was equally at home in French and Italian 
roles and when, all too rarely, he chose to sing these he could 
compete with the greatest masters of bel canto. 

I end this short and incomplete description of a very complete 
and long life by an attempt to a complete list of his records, with 
some annotations. All dates are approximate. 


Pathé sapphire records, 1903. All sung in Dutch with piano 
accompaniment. 


** Cavaleria Rusticana ”: Sicilienne 

* Trovatore’’: Miserere (Alone !) 

** Lohengrin ”’: Entry of Lohengrin 

** Lohengrin ”’: Atmest du nicht 

* Lohengrin ”: Farewell 

** Lohengrin ”’: Graalserzahlung 

“* Mastersingers ”’: Prize Song 

** Mastersingers ’’: Am stillen Herd 

* Tannhauser ’’: Dir tone Lob 

* Tannhauser ”’: O Walter da du also sangest 

“ Tannhauser ”: Zum Heil den Siindigen zu fiihren 

“ Walkiire ”: Wéinterstiirme 

* Pagliacci”: Vesti la giubba 

“Carmen ”: Duett poe mee a (w. Catherina Engelen-Sewing) 
“* Huguenots ”’: Duet Queen-Raoul (w. Catherina Engelen-Sewing) 
“ Lohengrin ”’: Duet Bridal Scene (w. Catherina Engelen-Sewing) 
“ Faust’: Duet Garden Scene (w. Catherina Engelen-Sewing) 
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Most of these were also issued as cylinders, but they are the same 
recordings. The voice is already there, somewhat lighter than 
on later records. He pronounces the Dutch words with a marked 
German accent (he had been three years in Leipzig then! 
occasionally tangling himself up, and singing stretches in German. 
His partner was the leading Dutch prima-donna coloratura, who 
also sang the lighter Wagnerian roles up to Sieglinde. She was 
for some years coloratura at the Hanover Opera. 

I do not attempt to give the numbers of Pathé records. Every 
record shows from five to seven different numbers, and none of 
all make any sense at all. The catalogue numbers are of no use 
either, as most records were coupled different ways. So for once 
those who insist on numbers (in my opinion a number has only 
use when there can be confusion, for instance, when a singer made 
two records of the same piece) must be disappointed. 

Pathé sapphire records, 1909. All sung in German with orchestral 
accompaniment. 
“‘ Gétterd4ammerung ”’: 
‘“* Tristan und Isolde ”’: 
“* Siegfried ”’: 
“ Siegfried ”: 
“* Siegfried ”’: 
“* Siegfried ”’: 
‘* Walkiire ”’: 
“* Walkiire ”’: 
“* Walkiire ”’: 
‘© Walkiire ”’: 


Siegfried’s Tod 

Wohin nun Tristan scheidet 

Aber wie sah meine Mutter wohl aus 

Du holdes Véglein 

Schmiedelieder 

Heiss ward mir 

Winterstiirme 

Ein Schwert verheiss mir der Vater 

Kauberhaft bezahmt ein Schlaf 

Was gleisst dort hell 

“ Walkiire ”’: Siegmund heiss ich 

“Lohengrin ”: Schwanenlied 

“ Tristan und Isolde ’’: So stiirben wir, (w. Thila Plaichinger) 
“* Siegfried ”: Heil dir Sonne (w. Thila Plaichinger) 

These show his voice in its full maturity. They are issued in various 

sizes but are all the same identical recordings, the 14-in. being 

merely louder. 

Edison hill-and-dale records, 1912-14. All in German with 
orchestra, except where otherwise stated. No numbers 
are given for the same reason as the Pathé. 

“Martha”: Ach so fromm 

“ Rienzi ”: Allmdachtiger Vater 

“Rienzi”: Erstehe hohe Roma neu 

“* Stabat Mater’: Cujus animan (in Latin) 

“* Lohengrin ’’: Abschied 

“* Lohengrin ’’: Das siisse Lied verhallt (w. Marie Rappold) 
Das Zauberlied (Meyer-Helmund) 

Die Allmacht (Schubert) 

Traum durch die Démmerung (Strauss) 

** Freischiitz ’’: Durch die Walder 

“ Walkiire ”: Winterstiirme 

** Walkiire ”: Ein Schwert verhies mir der Vater 

* Tannhaiiser ”: Gepriesen sei die Stunde (w. Marie Rappold) 
“* Fidelio ”: Gott, welch dunkel hier 

“ Afrikanerin ’’: Land so wunderbar 

Panis angelicus (Cesar Franck) in Latin 

“* Meistersinger ”: Preislied 

“ Die Jiidin ”: Recha als Gott dich einst 

“* Zauberfléte ”: Dies Bildniss ist bezaubernd schin 
“ Zauberfléte ’: Wie hold ist nicht dein Zauberton 
“* Fliegende Hollander ’’: Willst jenes Tags 

“ Siegfried ”: Schmiedelieder 

O schéne Zeit (Gétze) 

Sehnsucht (Rubinstein) 

For those who can play this type of record, these belong to his 
very best. Many of these were also issued as cylinders, both 
Amberola and wax, but the recordings are identical. There are 
two Amberola cylinders which seem to have been forgotten on 
the discs: 


Wenn die Schwalben heimwarts ziehen (Abt) (w. Marie Rappold) 
Still wie die Nacht (Gétze) 
His Master’s Voice, and pre-dog, 1907-12. All with orchestra, 
and in German except the first. 
92494 Myne Moedertaal (Brandts-Buyss) in Dutch, with piano 

3-42823 “* Meistersinger”’: Preislied 
3-42824 “Lohengrin”: Schwanenlied 
>-yanee ** Afrikanerin ”: Land so wunderbar 
2-44232 ‘ Wilhelm Tell”: Ha wohin (w. Walter Soomer) 
2-44232 “Carmen”: Line Linie tiefer (w. Walter Soomer) 
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“ Fidelio”: In des Lebens Friihlingstagen 

“ Trovatore ”’: Dass nur fiir mich dein Herz erbebt 
“ Prophet”: Triumphgesang 

“ Prophet ”: Pastorale 

“ Walkiire ”’: Ein Schwert verhiess mir der Vater 

“* Walkiire ”’: Friedmund darf ich nicht heissen 

* Othello ”: Othello’s Death 

* Die Jiidin ’’: Rech als Gott dich einst 

“ Rienzi”: Erstehe hohe Roma neu 

“ Lohengrin ”: Grahlserzahlung 

“ Tiefland ”’: Wolfserzahlung 

** Zauberfléte ’’: Bildnissarie 

“ Euryanthe ”: Unter bliih ’nden Mandelbaiimen 
* Carmen”: Blumenarie 
“* Gotterdammerung ”’: 


4742501 
4742502 
042263 
042264 
042274 
042275 
042312 
042313 
042319 
042320 
042338 
042339 
042346 
042347 
042352 
042353 


Mime hiess ein miirrischer Kwerg 


“ Gotterdammerung ”: Jm Lied zu den Wipfel lauscht ich 


inau 
“ Bajazzo ’’: Nein bin Bajazzo nicht bloss 
“ Aida ’’: Holde Aida 
“ Walkiire ’”: Todverkiindung I (w. Melanie Kurt) 
“ Walkiire ”: Todverkiindung I (w. Melanie Kurt) 
** Aida”’: Duet, Third Act, | (w. Melanie Kurt) 
“* Aida’’: Duet, Third Act, II (w. Melanie Kurt) 
“ Aida”: Duet, Fourth Act, I (w. Melanie Kurt) 
“ Aida ’’: Duet, Fourth Act, 11 (w. Melanie Kurt) 
“ Fidelio ”: Euch werde Lohn (w. Melanie Kurt and Paul 
Kniipfer) 
“Faust”: Trio finale 


Kniipfer) 


These must for most collectors be his most desirable records, and 

the ones they are most likely to find. The later ones are better 

than the pre-dogs, and these are very wonderful portraits of the 

singer and artiste. 

Polydor, 1920. All sung in Dutch, except two in Latin. 
22000 
22001 
22002 
22003 
22004 
22005 
22006 
22007 
22008 
22009 
22010 
22011 


This is altogether a disappointing batch. The recording is 
coarse and veiled, the arias are sung in bad translation in which 
the singer was not at home, and worst of all he seems to have 
been suffering from a cold when he sang them. On most of them 
his voice sounds heavy and thick, and wholly unlike the singer 
he was in real life. Though it is unlikely that copies might turn 
up outside Holland, collectors must be warned not to judge Urlus 
from these unrepresentative and imperfect records. The Latin 
songs are relatively the best. 


Odeon, 1924-26. All in German with two exceptions. 
80690 “ Bajazzo”’: Nein bin Bajazzo nicht bloss 
“La Gioconda”’: Cielo e mar (in Italian) 
‘** Gétterdammerung ”’: Briinnhilde, heilige Braut 
“ Lohengrin ”’: Hoéchstes Vertrauen 
** Walkiire ’’: Wéintestiirme 
“© Walkiire’’: Ein Schwert verhiess mir der Vater 
Traum durch die Démmerung (Strauss) 
Heimliche Aufforderung (Strauss) 


and two electrical recordings: 

124004 “ Lohengrin ’’: Grahlserzadhlung 

124005 “Le Cid’’: O Souverain. o juge, o pére ( in French) 

These are the rarest of all his records, having been withdrawn 

about 1927 and having been issued at a time when people did 
not buy as many vocal records as before. They are as good as 
the H.M.V.’s and demonstrate how at 58-60 his voice sounded 
exactly like it did at forty. The last two numbers were actually 
electrically recorded, and this record should be the most desirable 
of all, being at once his very best and very rarest. The Cid is 
sung as beautifully as by Caruso on his record, to which it bears 


042358 
042381 
044166 
044167 
044173 
044174 
044180 
044181 
044203 


044204 (w. Melanie Kurt and Paul 


** Tosca ’’: Recondita armonia 
* Tosca’”’: E lucevan le stelle 
“ Pagliacci’: Vesti la giubba 
“Martha”: Aria 

“ Trovatore ”’: Aria 
“Carmen”: Flower Song 

“ Aida’’: Celeste Aida 

“* Africana: O paradiso 

* Faust’: Salut demeure 

** Huguenots ’’: Aria 

Ave Maria (Gounod) 


“ Stabat Mater ”’: Cujus animam 
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a striking resemblance. It was made shortly before his sixtieth 
birthday. 

It is hoped that other records may still be discovered, especially 
unpublished ones. There were plans that one company would 
record Das Lied von der Erde under Mengelberg with Urlus 
and Durigo about 1932, but they did not do it, and though now 
we have a recording of this unique work, we don’t have it with 
the interpreter Mahler had in mind when writing it, who created 
it and who for twenty-five years was its sole and irreplaceable 
interpreter all over the world, from Amsterdam to New York 
and from there to Salzburg. 

Large as the list is, there are still some notable omissions, a very 
glaring one being Parsifal (which he created in Leipzig and sang 
in Amsterdam as late as 1929), Samson, Herodes, any oratorio 
fragment, his unmatched tenor part in Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, but the omission of his interpretation of the three songs 
in Mahler’s cycle, the memory of which still haunts every Dutch 
concert-goer, by the stubborn opposition of a gramophone 
mandarin is a black page in gramophone history. 


VILHELM HEROLD 


from MAX RABINOWITZ 


On the night between December 15th and 16th passed away 
Denmark’s greatest singing name, Vilhelm Herold, aged seventy- 
two. Those of us who are collectors all know his name, and I am 
sure that most of your readers will remember it. 

Herold was born in Hasle on the island of Bornholm, and 
began by teaching. But soon his voice was discovered and after 
some years’ study with Danish teachers he made his debut at 
the Royal Opera, Copenhagen, in 1893, as Faust, and was at 
once hailed by critics and public as the “coming man.” And 
then he started giving the Danish public those unforgettable 
personifications of roles, still living in the memory of those 
fortunate opera-goers of 1900-15. 

His best roles were Don José, Pedro (‘‘ Tiefland ’’), Faust, 
Romeo, Turridu, Cavaradossi, Lohengrin and Meistersinger. 
He combined a beautiful, well-trained voice with a unique 
dramatic gift. It is perhaps known that when he sang Lohengrin 
at Covent Garden, many compared him with Jean de Reszke. 
D’Albert once wrote him in a letter: ‘‘ Sie sind das Ideal eines 
Pedro ” (You are the ideal Pedro) and he really was. 

1910-11 he had his own opera comique and offered the public 
such things as Kienzl’s “‘ Evangelienmann,” “ Fra Diavolo ”’ and 
“King for a Day” (Adam). After this intermezzo, he returned 
to the Royal Opera. 

Herold was a very clever man and one thing will show how 
clever he was. The day of his fiftieth birthday saw him retire 
and leave the stage for ever. The last month of his career he, for 
the last time, showed his enormous public all his best roles 
(thirteen in one month) and ended this event on March roth, 
1915, his fiftieth birthday, singing his unique Pedro. 

Since that date nobody heard him sing, neither in public nor 
private. 

1922-24 saw him as director of the Danish opera and till his 
death he was teacher at the Royal Opera-school—loved by all 
his pupils. 

Fortunately he left us plenty of records (some still in the Danish 
H.M.V. catalogue) and I certainly hope that H.M.V. now, at 
least, will include some of them in the English catalogue. I would 
recommend his Ah, sowverain, from ‘“‘ Le Cid” (sung in French), 
his Duet from “‘ La forza del Destino ”’ (with Nissen, in Danish), 
and his Abschied from ‘“‘ Lohengrin ” (sung in German). 

Besides being a great artist on the stage, he also was a won- 
derful ‘‘ Liedersanger ” and specially his charming rendering of 
Danish folk-songs was famous through the whole of Denmark. 

His foreign appearances included: London, Chicago, Praha, 
Berlin, Oslo, Stockholm and Budapest. 
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SCHOOL 
GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 


The B.1L.A.E. Report (I) 

It is refreshing to learn that the Interim Report of the British 
Institute of Adult Education on ‘‘ The Educational Uses of the 
Gramophone “ (upon which the present series of articles is based) 
is to be reprinted in THE GRAMOPHONE in a number of instal- 
ments. Apparently the pamphlet (price 6d.) is now out of print; 
so readers of this journal, and others interested in the subject, will 
have the opportunity of becoming acquainted with its contents, 
which are of considerable importance to educationists. This move 
on the part of THE GRAMOPHONE is commendable because it 
renders a service to those unable to purchase a copy of the original 
pamphlet, and at the same time it shows that this journal is alive 
to the value of the gramophone in a modern system of education, 

Section III of the Report, which refers to the application of 
the gramophone to musical instruction, is at present under con- 
sideration. Some concern was expressed in my last article at the 
major criticisms levelled by the Commission of Enquiry. Present 
teaching is ineffective, it says, because there is (1) a lack of planned 
uses of the gramophone; (2) too much passive listening; and 
(3) a purposeless choice of records. 


As I believe these criticisms to be fair and justifiable, mainly 
because they are based on the questionnaires that were submitted, 
I make the following comments and suggestions. (1) There will 
continue to be “a lack of planned uses of the gramophone ” so 
long as teachers receive no instruction in gramophone technique 
during their training at universities, colleges, and academies, 
and during their teaching career when it is their custom to attend 
conferences, demonstrations and holiday courses. The remedy 


is in the hands of the Board of Education, the Local Education: 


Authorities, the governing bodies of the Music Training Centres, 
the organisers of Music Vacation Courses, and (to some extent) 
the recording companies. Teachers themselves can do little until 
they receive the proper training. (2) I do not agree that there is 
too much “‘ passive listening,” although I grant there is too little 
progressive gramophone teaching. There is, of course, no such 
thing as passive listening, for this is a contradiction in terms. 
Listening is a full-time occupation, and it cannot be other than 
intensely active. Proportionately, there is too much mere playing 
of records to children—miniature music recitals, as it were, but 
there can be little else while teachers are ignorant of the true 
educational function of the gramophone. (3) The “ purposeless 
choice of records,” is, I suggest, primarily due to laziness on the 
part of teachers and others responsible for building up record 
libraries. I feel sure the catalogues are not sufficiently studied; 
many teachers are unaware of the issue of special educational 
catalogues and subject lists; and many more fail to take advan- 
tage of the services of the Central Education Department, 
g8 Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1, which exists for their benefit. 
Records are also ill-chosen because it is impossible to make wise 
selections without the necessary classroom experience of the right 
kind. Here again, progress is hindered by the lack of adequate 
training. 

When one sees the remarkable interest and enthusiasm shown 
in classroom technique applied to the film and radio (as for 
instance at the recent Schools Exhibition in London), one laments 
the fact that the gramophone is being left in the cold. All is not 
well with the gramophone in schools at present. Yet the remedy 
does not lie with individuals; it lies with the influential education 
authorities who can afford time and money for the proper instruc- 
tion of their teachers. In the end it means economy, for large 
sums have been spent, and are still being spent on instruments 
and records, and it is doubtful if at present these are not being 
wasted. 
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DECCA “PERMANENT MUSIC” 


NEW ISSUES 


Walton. CONCERTO FOR VIOLA and ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Riddle with the London Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor - William Walton 
X199-200-201 Complete in Album with note by HUBERT J. FOSS 
Holbrooke. SEA-KING’S SONG from “ DYLAN ” (conductor: J. Holbrooke) 
NODEN’S SONG from “THE CHILDREN OF DON” XI76 
Norman Walker with Orchestra - - - - (conductor CLARENCE RAYBOULD) 


RECENT ISSUES 


Holbrooke. THE CHILDREN OF DON Overture - X196 
Symphony Orchestra, Conductor: ARTHUR HAMMOND 

d’ARBA. Carol, Wizardry, Racers, The Lamb Child - -~— - X188 

a Le Long Du Quai, Les Deux Enfants Du Roi, Clover - X189 


Dorothy Helmrich with pianoforte accompaniment 
“XX” Series, 12-inch 6/- each 
Write for the New Catalogue of DECCA “ PERMANENT Music.” 


DECCA RECORDS 


The Decca Record Co., Ltd., 60/62 City Road, LONDON, E.C.! 























WE STOCK EVERY 

RECORD WORTH 

KEEPING IN YOUR 
COLLECTION. 


Another letter 
in praise of the 
ASTRA 


ELECTRICAL AMPLIFIER 





There is no doubt that this new instrument, neat, 
compact, and right up-to-date in design, is the 
finest investment for the man who is interested 
in the best possible reproduction of records. 
Made in a single cabinet, in oak, walnut, or 
mahogany, at 20 gns., or with a separate loud- 
speaker at 27 gns. Designed for the modern 
home. Ideal. for gramophone societies and 
clubs. Details gladly sent on application. 


The 
GRAMOPHONE 7 EXCHANGE We The Astra Electrical 


Reproducer is supplied on convenient 
monthly terms where desired. 
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Ca eeteeeemeeennnammminmnienimumememmiiea nates eae 
“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 


f 
SOLBREN PYRAMID 
40 MINUTE 
NEEDLES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


The *‘ Gramophone’ says 
*“We have used this new needle and found it completely 


satisfactory.”’ 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 





The only Work of its kind in the World— 
The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 














Some of the unfamiliar 
great composers repre- 
sented in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music 





AICHINGER. Gregor 
ANERIO, Felice 
ARCADELT, Jacob 

BULL, John 

BYRD, William 
CHAMBONNIERES, Jacques 
CLAUDE LE JEUNE 
DOWLAND, John 
DUFAY. Guillaume 
FRESCOBALDI, Girolamo 
yay Giovanni 


TELEMANN, Georg 
VICTORIA, Tomas Luis de 
VIVALDI, Antonio 


FIVE years of continuous preparation and 
research have gone into this incomparable 


588-page volume... 


to-day’s complete answer toa lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are I! entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 10 to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 

Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authentic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like it anywhere! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to... 


THE GRAMOPHONE, “icrccn ova.” 
Telephone : GERRARD 2136-7. 


Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for The 
Gramophone Shop’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music. 
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A Good start 


I have stated that the properly designe 
hand-made Acoustic Gramophone ¢ 
“hold its own” in any competition a 
the orders I have in hand proves 

there does exist in some quarters, a dj 
tinct revision of feeling in favour of ¢ 
simple, reliable, never-aging ‘ Expert 
Hand-made Acoustic Gramophone. 


This is no doubt due to the fact that t 
ready-made factory built Radio-gram. cam: 
never give the charm, subtlety, cleanl 
ness of reproduction and quality of 
expected of and delivered by 
‘Expert’ Hand-made Acoustic Grar 


phone. 
Prices from £17 10 


Radio Results 


Discounting ‘stunt’ advertising, f 
tuning devices, etc., the ‘results’ of am 
Radio Set or Radio-gramophone 
governed by these essential factors. 


1. Design of Set. 

2. Quality of materials used. 

3. Design, size and position of loud-speake 
baffle. 

4. Design and quality of the actual loud 
speaker unit itself and, if a Radio-gramim : 
phone, the type and design of the Pick-w 
this latter must be capable of being tune 
by hand and this is quite out of the questi 
with all factory built Pick-ups. 

Radio at its best can be really wonde 
far in advance of any Record reprodu 
tion, but your Radio outfit must be perfed 
in all the above essentials and this can 


be achieved by mass production, but il 
can, and is achieved in every ‘Expert 


Hand-made outfit. 
Radio Sets from 17 Gns. 
Radio-Gramophones from 28 Gns. 


All ‘Expert’ Hand-made produc- 
tions can be obtained on my strictly 
private Deferred Payment Terms 


4) 
64. FRITH STREET 
SOHO SQUARE. LONDON W! 


TELEPHONE GERRARD 363:¢ 


Sears Service London 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


pO BABSS the most important part of the Federation’s work 
is io encourage the formation of new Societies. The move- 
ment must spread. Whether or not fresh groups affiliate is of 
secondary importance. Yet, so far as is known, not a single 
goup has come into being within the last two years without 
almost immediate affiliation.’ A few weeks ago, for instance, the 
Post Office Research Station Gramophone Society started, with 
amembership of sixty-two: inauguration and affiliation coincided. 

The time must come when every town and city has its own 
Gramophone Society. Is there a town of any size to which THE 
GRAMOPHONE is not sent every month? Surely the purchaser 
isa potential Society supporter? He has the enthusiasm, but 
may lack the method of putting the machinery into motion. 
How casy it is. He finds four or five kindred spirits, writes to 
the Federation Chairman, 62 First Avenue, Gillingham, Kent, 
and (with the help and publicity freely given him) the formation 
of a Society should be almost automatic. 

Members of a flourishing Society sometimes migrate to other 
towns. Theirs is a golden opportunity to start another group. 
An instance occurred last month when Mr. A. Engel of the S.E. 
London Society moved to 120 Churchgate, Southport. He has 
an E.M.G. Mark XB and a large record library. The Federation 
urges gramophiles in Southport and district to get in touch with 
him immediately. 

A reader in Cardiff, Mr. W. R. Branson, 74 Plasturton Avenue, 
Cardiff, also hopes to start a Society, and would like to hear 
from potential members. Other centres in which Societies may 
form are Bromley (enquiries to Mr. C. L. Jamblin, 100 Farnaby 
Road, Shortlands, Kent); Derby (enquiries to Mr. F. E. Smith, 
62 Scott Street, Derby); and Isleworth, Middlesex (enquiries 
to the Chairman, N.F.G.S.). 

It seems that the brief announcement last month of the exist- 
ence of a clear record of the Abdication Speech has met with 
so many enquiries and subsequent sales that stocks are now 
almost exhausted. Any further enquiries should, therefore, be 
immediate. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Society 


Almost a full muster of the Circle attended the residence of 
Mr. R. T. Hill for a recital arranged from his collection. We 
heard Beatrice and Benedict, a typical Berlioz overture, then seven 
popular Spanish songs by de Falla sung impeccably by Conchita 
Supervia. The guitar-like effect on the piano spoke ably of the 
merits of composer and ‘accompanist. Then two delightful 
recordings: the new version of the New World Symphony (Czech. 
Orch. and Szell) and Act. iv of ‘‘ La Bohéme ” sung mainly by 
an English cast with the London Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Beecham. The latter orchestra was then heard with Delius’ 
Interlude Serenade from ‘“‘ Hassan.” Variation was afforded by 
piano soli rendered by Joyce and Hess respectively. Our annual 
competition evening was arranged for the January meeting. 


The Beckenham Recorded Music Society 


A varied programme was recently given, and Mr. Parkhurst’s 
presentation of Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Nursery Tune caused 
fuch mirth. Other records of a gay nature included a medley 
fsea shanties and some novelty numbers. 

_Mr. Lemon gave Brahms’s Fourth Symphony and Ravel’s Bolero. 

The former was much enjoyed, but the latter excited violent 
ussion, 

_ February meetings: 1st and 15th, at 6 Ernest Close, Eden 

Park, Beckenham, at 8 p.m. 2 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


Mr. Allen Gregory’s interesting miscellaneous programme in- 
cluded the overture Tannhduser (H.M.V. C2184-5), and aria from 
“ Figaro,”’ sung by Ria Ginster (H.M.V. DB1832), and (in strong 
contrast) Norman Allin’s fine voice in The Midnight Review 
(Columbia 9874). Then followed the Overture 1812, together 
with the waltz from “‘ Eugen Onegin ” (H.M.V. C1280-1), and 
finally a portion of Chopin’s delightful Les Sylphides (H.M.V. 
C2873) and Kreisler’s charming Tambourin Chinois (H.M.V. 
DBgo50). An interesting comparison was also made between the 
Parlophone and H.M.V. records of the Overture The Secret of 
Suzanna, the latter being voted the better recording. 

Intending members should communicate with Mr. E. C. 
Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull. 


The Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


At our last meeting, Mr. Ross presented a programme which 
included Bax’s Overture to a Picaresque Comedy (Columbia LX394), 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition, orchestrated by Ravel 
(H.M.V. DB1890-3), Beethoven’s Serenade in D major, Op. 8 
(Columbia LX354-6), and Rossini’s La Boutique Fantasque (H.M.V. 
C2846-8). An aria, O Sowerain! O Fuge! O Pére! from 
Massenet’s “‘ Le Cid” (Columbia LX2g99) splendidly sung by 
Georges Thill, was much appreciated; and an old, but good, 
recording of Debussy’s Feux d’ Artifice, played by Brazeau (Polydor 
27094), deserves special mention. 


The Clacton and District Gramophone Society 


The Rev. H. G. Redgrave, M.A., Vicar of St. James’ Church, 
Clacton-on-Sea, recently delighted the members by presenting 
a recording of the famous opera “ Pagliacci.” Mr. Tatum gave 
the first half of the following programme, which consisted of 
a selection of instrumental records made by famous orchestras 
including, among others, the overture to the ‘‘ Caliph of Bagdad,” 
by Boildeau, and Liszt’s Les Préludes. As a contrast the second 
part was an abridged version of German’s light opera “‘ Merrie 
England ” presented by the Hon. Secretary. 

The meetings of the Society are held on the first and third 
Wednesdays in every month at 8 p.m. at the Royal Hotel, 
Clacton-on-Sea, where new members and visitors will always 
receive a hearty welcome. Further particulars will be ‘gladly 
furnished by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. S. K. Herbert, “ Perivale,”’ 
243 St. Osyth Road, Clacton-on-Sea. : 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The Chairman’s annual programme opened with Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto in D major, by Heifetz and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, contained items by Paderewski, piano concertos, 
selected movements of Schumann’s Piano Quintet (Schumann 
originated this form of composition); and between instrumental 
items, vocal ones in the form of songs by Elisabeth Schumann, 
whom the Chairman confessed was a favourite singer with him. 
Mr. Brewitt’s programme maintained the standard of previous 
“ Chairman’s Nights.” 

The first 1938 meeting was the occasion of a visit from Mr. 
F. Eric Young, Secretary of the N.F.G.S. and President of the 
Gillingham Society. He opened his programme with William 
Walton’s Portsmouth Point Overture. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to the Walton Symphony, accompanied 
by a very lucid analysis and demonstration of the themes occurring 
in the work, by Mr. Young. After the interval Mr. Young gave 
any information which members required on Federation matters. 
His visit was warmly appreciated by the Society. 

February meetings: 4th and 18th. Headquarters, All Saint’s 
Church Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.23. Commence, 
8 p.m. 
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Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

A well-chosen, interesting and representative programme of 
the works of Vaughan Williams in the form of a lecture-recital, 
was given by Mr. F. Eric: Young, the new President of the 
Gillingham Gramophone Society. Mr. Young prefaced his 
programme with an interesting and informative talk on the life 
of the composer and his works and illustrated, at some length, 
the effect of Vaughan Williams’ researches into folk music, 
both medieval and liturgical, upon his compositions. The Fan- 
tasia on ‘‘ Greensleaves””’, Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis, the London 
Symphony and the Te Deum were the chosen works. 

Mr. Davenport gave an Elgar-Schumann-Brahms recital, 
the new recording of the Schumann Piano Concerto (Myra Hess) 
being voted the most pleasing recording. During the interval 
the Abdication Record was heard, and a number of orders were 
later placed with the Secretary. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 

Mr. Carter’s Tchaikovsky programme included the famous 
Fifth Symphony, the Violin Concerto, and ‘‘ Casse Noisette.”’ 
The interpretation of the latter work came in for some criticism, 
Goossens’ method of slowing down the Flower Waltz being disliked. 

Mr. Davis presented the First Act of ‘‘ Der Rosenkavalier ” 
(H.M.V.), adding many helpful comments. The remainder of 
the work will be heard on some future occasion. Brahms’s Third 
Symphony concluded the programme. 

Future programmes will include the Second Symphony of 
Sibelius, an operatic programme, and a special evening devoted 
to “The Development of the Scherzo.” Full particulars from 
Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Hanwell and Ealing Gramophone Society 

This Society’s fourth meeting of the present season consisted 
of a varied programme which included Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2, Haydn’s ‘ Surprise” Symphony, selections 
from Weber’s ‘ Der Freischiitz,” and Vaughan Williams’s 
Overture The Wasps. 

The next meeting is on February 6th, and the programme 
will be given by Mr. J. Edy (Chairman) on “ Old and New 
Recordings.””» New members are cordially invited. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 

The recorded music recital at the seventh meeting was given 
by Miss Gladys Watkins. Her well-chosen programme was 
composed of Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman” Overture (Berlin 
State, under Blech), the Storm Music from “ Ivan the Terrible,” 
and Dance of the Tumblers from ‘‘ Snow Maiden” (Rimsky- 
Korsakov), both done by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Coates, movements from Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of Animals 
(Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski), and two songs 
by Chaliapin. 

A talk by Mr. F. G. Youens, ‘“‘ The Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow ” (with apologies to the late Jerome K. Jerome) was 
described as ‘“‘ A Commentary on This and That.” Many subjects 
were touched upon, from Musical Snobbery to the Association of 
Music and Literature. There was more than a grain of truth in 
the speaker’s good-natured banter. A selection of records was 
used during the talk. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


Membership and bank balance maintained, and interest of 
members consistently sustained—these summarise the joint 
reports of the Secretary and Treasurer at the Seventh Annual 
Meeting. Such a satisfactory state of affairs could only lead to 
a re-election of the Officers en bloc. A new post, that of Recording 
Secretary (with pen, not sapphire) was instituted, Mr. H. F. 
Atkin being unanimously elected. The meeting concluded with 
excerpts from ‘‘ The Barber of Seville,” ‘‘The Last of the 
Tribunes,” ‘“‘ The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, ‘‘ Sam Small and his 
Sturgeon,” and parts of “‘ Aida.” 
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Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


In his programme, Mr. F. R. Joynson set out to win conve 
to the steadily growing ranks of Delius-lovers, and a worth 
champion he proved to be. His information with regard to th 
life and character ‘of the composer exploded many mistake, 
notions and the works presented—Eventyr and Sea Drift 
a revelation to those who had not already had the pleasure g 
hearing them. 

On the same evening various members presented recording 
which had made a great impression on them when they just 
became gramophiles. 

Miss L. M. Cotter, Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool branch ¢ 
the Gilbert and Sullivan Society, recently presented “‘ Iolanthe,” 
The lecture was a model for anyone wishing to give the maximum 
amount of information and enjoyment from an aural version 0 
an opera. The H.M.V. records were used, Miss Cotter supplying 
in a delightful way all the details of action and patter between the 
numbers. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. F. W. Humphreys gave an exceedingly interesting pro. 
gramme entitled ‘‘ Composers of Many Nations,”’ which include 
Russia (Moussorgsky’s Night on a Bare Mountain); Belgium 
(Franck’s Symphonic Variations); Germany (Bach’s Sonata in 
G major, and Handel’s Origin of Design); England (Gilbert an 
Sullivan’s The Mikado); and Austria (Mozart’s ‘ Prague 
Symphony). 

Our ‘ Peculiar Record Evening ” was also a great succes, 
the items presented ranging from Meanderings of Monty to old-tim 
descriptive records and bird songs. 

We have now prepared a prospectus giving the aims of thé 
Society and future meetings, which can be obtained from 
I. H. Matthews, 39 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. Our new H.M.V. 
electrical reproducer has now been purchased. Note also thal 
Frederic Jackson’s lecture-recital (announced in December) takes 
place on February 11th, and tickets are still available. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


At this Society’s second meeting, a varied and much appreciated 
programme was given by Mr. Taylor. Records by Myra He 
and Chaliapin were included, but the larger works which pr 
voked most discussion was the playing and recording by Rubin 
stein and the London Symphony Orchestra of Tchaikovsky’ 
Concerto. 

Mr. Spencer, the first Chairman of this new Society, gave @ 
programme of miscellaneous records covering a wide range. 
Among several outstanding items were a Liszt Etude, the Secont 
Chopin Concerto. and the impressive new Toscanini version ai 
the Prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin.” Mr. Spencer’s genial and informal 
manner was completely acceptable, and a thoroughly enjoyab 
evening with plenty of discussion was the result. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The Annual General Meeting was held on December 20th, 
1937, and the Syllabus for 1938 was put forward. 

Mr. Kirkham Jones’s ‘‘ Schubert evening” was given 0 
January 31st, and a full report will be given next month. 

Headquarters: Unitarian Church Hall, Lewisham (next 0 
Public Library). All enquiries to the new Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Leslie Palmer, 56 Muirkirk Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Miss Herford’s mixed bag contained such items as 
“ Unfinished Symphony ” (and a suggested completion of it b 
Frank Merrick), and the “ Fledermaus ’”” Overture—a partic 
happy choice for a conclusion. 

A mainly “ Connoisseur ” programme by Mr. Clements gavt 
prominence to the violin: there were included Schubert’s 
Fantasia, Brahms’ Double Concerto, and some solos by Thibane 
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Goldmark’s “‘ Sakuntala ” Overture was a novelty and a pleasant 
one. 
Mr. A. J. Robinson made the dangerous experiment of starting 


Mwith the moderns and working backward. Sibelius’s Oceanides 
«Mand Violin Concerto, and Prokofiev’s ‘‘ Classical ” Symphony 
Mwere perhaps the high lights of his programme. 


This feast of 
rich orchestration tended to dull the appetite for Haydn and 
Rossini, but from every other point of view was admirable. 

February meetings: 3rd and 17th. Apply to Mr. J. A. Clements, 
939 Purk Lane, N.17. 
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Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 

As is our usual custom, the end of year recital was once again 
devoted to light, and in some cases very light, items. The recorded 
drama, Maria Marten, or the Murder in the Red Barn was the star 
turn, the scene being played in complete darkness, with occasional 
flashes operated by a member at the lighting switch. Darling do 
you come from Spain was very popular. Of the more serious items, 
Concerto Symphonique, by Litolff was most enjoyable. 

A Schubert—Liszt evening was held on January 28th. 

Enquiriesto Mr. Langley King, 24 Dale Gardens, Woodford Green. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
All: letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Taz GRAMOPHONE, 
:0a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 
r the return of the manuscript is deswed. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that.the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Delius 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

It is evident from L. W. Duck’s letter in your January issue 
that he or she has little knowledge and even less appreciation of 
the work of that great master, Frederick Delius. 

In the first place, it is incorrect to say that in some folk-tunes 
arranged by Grieg we may find the identical melody on which 
On hearing the first cuckoo in spring is built, “note for note.” 
Philip Heseltine in his admirable biography of the composer 
writes as follows: ‘‘ The first Cuckoo is based upon a twofold melody ; 
the first part is Delius’s own, a sequence’ of phrases that echo 
each other like distant cuckoo calls, the second is derived from a 
Norwegian folk-song which is to be found harmonised’ by Grieg 
in his Op. 66.” This has been a matter of common knowledge 
for many years since it is clearly stated on the piano score and 
in Heseltine’s book published in 1914 and 1923 respectively, 
and the ludicrous suggestion that a composer of Delius’s dis- 
tinction and integrity pretended that a folk-tune was his own is, 
therefore, completely nullified. 

By a process of musical alchemy Delius has made from the 
above motif a little masterpiece of exquisite beauty, but to 
L. W. Duck it is merely “‘ a tune arranged with clever harmonies 
by a master-craftsman,” that is, since he(?) made his distressing 
“discovery.”” One can only assume that such a singularly 
suggestible person is, by his very nature, incapable of any genuine 
artistic appreciation or criticism. 

We are next told that ‘‘ Delius, though an advanced harmonist 
(whatever that may mean), was poorly endowed with melodic 
fancy, and his best works are undoubtedly those in which he 
has borrowed the melodies and treated them in his own involved 
harmonic style. Appalachia, Brigg Fair, The Cuckoo, Koanga spring 
to mind at once.” 

After Delius’s death in 1934 Richard Strauss declared that 
“His melody was a great gift to the world,” and one of the finest 
artists that this country has ever produced said to me: “ Delius 
is not only a great harmonist, but in my opinion, he is also one 
of the greatest melodists.”” When reviewing the first volume of 
the Delius Society in THz GRAMOPHONE (February 1935) “‘ A.R.” 
wrote of Paris: ‘“‘ What has gone before might indeed be the 
work of a highly gifted man, but only a genius could have written 
the gorgeous tune that opens the third side.’”” These views apart, 
afew practical examples, such as the Serenade from ‘‘ Hassan,” 
the slow movement from the Violin Concerto, the second and 
third Sonatas for violin and piano, the opening theme of the 
first Dance Rhapsody, and the unforgettable part-song, “‘ To be 
sung of a summer night on the waters,”’ are enough to expose the 
absurdity of L. W. Duck’s assertion. 

As for the final dictum that ‘“‘ Such a man cannot be termed 
one of the greatest composers,” I think your readers will at least 
hesitate before accepting the valuation of L. W. Duck in prefer- 
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ence to that of (1) Sir Thomas Beecham, who wrote in the Delius 
Society’s brochure, “‘ For my part, I have no hesitation in 
declaring the life and work of Delius to be ‘the greatest and most 
far-reaching incident during the last fifty years.” During the 
Delius Festival of 1929 Sir Thomas said also, ‘‘ I have conducted 
the whole of Strauss and Elgar, and found there great beauty 
as well as ingenuity, but there is something more satisfying still 
in Delius.” 

(2) Philip Heseltine, who wrote in his biography of the com- 
poser, ‘‘ One of the company of great masters who belong neither 
to the past nor to the present, but to all time.” 

(3) Ernest Newman, who wrote in the Sunday Times, ‘‘ With 
the death of Delius there has died-a world the corresponding 
loveliness to which it will be a long time before humanity can 
create for itself again.” 

(4) Kaikhosru Shapurji Sorabji, who wrote in the New Age, 
“The Delius Festival is an ever-increasing, triumphant, and 
complete vindication of thé composer’s title to a place among 
the supreme masters.” . 

In conclusion, if Delius’s best works are those enumerated by 
L. W. Duck, in what category are A Mass of Life, Song of the High 
Hills, Sea Drift and A Village Romeo and Juliet ? 

London, N.W.8. CLINTON GRAY-FISsK. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

Delius might perhaps be said to have a musically introspective 
nature, and on this account it is unlikely that his adherents and 
opponents will ever be able properly to understand one another. 
I was, therefore, very pleased to hear Mr. Duck’s plea for a less 
biased attitude when making an estimate of his work. 

I have no wish myself to enter any Delius controversy, and 
am only induced to write now in order to correct a misunder- 
standing which Mr. Duck’s statements may cause among some 
of your readers, even his remarks being too prejudiced. 

His sense of dismay at finding the melody of On Listening to the 
First Cuckoo, which he believed to be Delius’s own, in some Nor- 
wegian folk-songs arranged by Grieg, need not haye led him to 
writing so strongly of the craftsman ‘“‘ who had no objection to 
letting the whole work be thought original.” At any rate, Philip 
Heseltine, in his excellent book on Delius published in 1923— 
well within the composer’s lifetime—-writes of the First Cuckoo as 
being “‘ based upon a two-fold melody; the first part is Delius’s 
own, a sequence of phrases that echo each other like distant 
cuckoo calls, the second is derived from a Norwegian folk-song, 
I Ola dalom (In Ola Valley) which is to be found harmonised by 
Grieg in his Opus 66.” 

And could anything be more beautiful than the melody as 
given to the solo violin towards the end of the first Dance Rhapsody ? 
But that, I suppose, is bias once more! 


London, S.W.7. RONALD SHEPHERD. 
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To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


In reply to Mr. Duck’s letter on Delius in your January number, 
I was interested in his view that Delius was happier, as regards 
melody, when he looked to other sources for inspiration. The 
second theme of The First Cuckoo is certainly derived from a 
Norwegian source, though not direct from Grieg, as your corres- 
pondent assumes, but simply because the melody appealed to 
Delius. Grieg also chose the tune, but as one of many national 
folk-tunes, which is not quite the same thing. 

Mr. Duck also goes too far when he says that Delius used this 
tune secretly, and just basked in the unearned limelight of 
originality. Phillip Heseltine, in his book on Delius, fully explains 
the source, reasons for, and aptness of the melody under discus- 
sion, and I have countless concert programmes of performances 
of the work, most of which draw the audience’s attention to 
these facts. 

In fact, Mr. Duck might do more credit to his discovery by 
sending same to Eddie Pola ! 

Seriously, though, Mr. Duck has been very unfair. 

How many great composers have not deliberately taken 
unoriginal melodies for certain of their works? Many uninten- 
tionally, which could never ke laid at Delius’ door. I challenge 
Mr. Duck to trace external tunes in The Violin Concerto, A 
Village Romeo and Juliet, Sea Drift, Dance Rhapsodies 1 and 2, Paris, 
Eventyr: let alone the songs, violin sonatas and pieces for small 
orchestra. 

Finally, let me say that I fully agree with Mr. Duck’s second 
paragraph. 

My music tastes are wide, and by no means Delius-bound. 
I grant that, technically, this man’s music is irritating—-‘‘ not 
fun to play,” etc., but it’s the urgent message and philosophy 
get me every time. I know of no other music so charged with 
meaning, or so personal in its appeal, and believe me, Mr. Editor, 
for that reason alone I loathe washing it in public. But your 
oft-repeated sweeping criticisms make this course necessary, for 
there must be many who hang on your very words ! 

No, Mr. Duck, I cannot bow to the Editor with you—yet. 

Bucks. A. L. Hitt, 


The Opera Season 
To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE 


Once again I crave your indulgence, and space, in order to 
offer my opinion, for what it is worth, on opera singers. Mr. Block, 
in his letter in your November issue, deplores the present state of 
affairs at the Metropolitan, and gives a list of singers, whom he 
thinks might strengthen the performances at that institution. 
Of the names in that list only seven according to Mr. Leslie, in his 
letter in the January issue, “ are worthy of the artistic stature 
to which we (presumably the Metropolitan audiences?) are 
accustomed.” These are the seven he quotes: Elisabeth Schumann, 
Hilde Konetzni, Rosay Anday, Kipnis, Hiisch, Voelker and 
Fassbaender. 

But Mr. Block’s list also contained these names: Florence 
Austral, Eva Turner, Maggie Teyte, Antonio Cortis and Ansseau. 
Come, come, Mr. Leslie, what about these—Ansseau, the greatest 
French tenor of to-day (immeasurably superior to Rayner and 
Maison, who are the two leading tenors in the French wing at 
the Metropolitan). Cortis, whose Calaf, as many correspondents 
have already said, is the best and whose voice has a ring that 
thrills its listeners; and Maggie Teyte, whose every performance 
at Covent Garden, is recognised by our critics as such as only 
can be given by a consummate artist. Then Austral—one of the 
greatest Briinnhildes of the day, of whom many eulogies have 
been written and spoken; and Widdop (who also was men- 
tioned by Mr. Block) and who unlike the great Wagnerian tenor 
who holds up the Metropolitan, sings and does not shout. And 
lastly, Eva Turner—the real point of my letter. To say that she 
is not a singer worthy of the traditions of the Metropolitan 
is a gross insult to a supreme artist. 

When Mr. Block talks of the imported soprano, i.e. Gina Cigna, 
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screeching her way through “ Casta Diva” I sympathise wit} 
him. As J. W. Turner, of the New Statesman, has put it, “ yw 
have had to tolerate her Cigna, at Covent Garden in the 
and unless we are very careful we shall have to tolerate her again 
in the future.” I tell Mr. Leslie and other American readen 
that Cigna’s “‘ Aida”’ and other interpretations she offers in 
Chicago, San Francisco and New York, are not comparabk 
with those of Eva Turner. 

Eva Turner is an artist—nay, a great artist—in the same way 
that Dusolina Giannini and Rethberg, the two Metropolitan 
sopranos are great artists. I omit Rosa Ponselle, for if I read 
Mr. Block’s inference correctly, she has greatly deteriorated 
since her appearances in London, 1929-30-31. 

I had the opportunity of seeing both Cigna and Eva Turner 
as Aida at Covent Garden within a few weeks of each other last 
summer, and there is no comparison between the two singer, 
Turner’s glorious voice always has thrilled me, and I contfey 
that her impassioned singing as Amelia in ‘“ Un Ballo in Mas 
chera ” both in the autumn of 1935 and winter of 1937, swept me 
off my feet, far more than did the voice of the much-lauded 
Flagstad; and, American readers, Turner as Isolde, at Covent 
Garden, a few weeks ago, had the greatest success of an individual 
singer for quite a time. Fifteen curtain calls at the end of the 
opera—as many as Flagstad had at her London début. 

No, when someone says that Eva Turner is not of the artistic 
stature of the Metropolitan, I emphatically protest. Incidentally, 
I would be greatly interested to know what parts she sang at 
La Scala, when she appeared there, and who was the creator ¢ 
the role of Turandot ? 

It might interest Mr. Lyon, who was enquiring about the 
operatic activities of Felipe Romito, that he spent all last summer 
at the Colon Opera, Buenos Aires, singing with great succes, 
Among the roles he took, was that of Doctor Bartolo in “I 
Barbiere,” with Vaghi, Galeffi and Carosio, under Tullio Serafin, 
Incidentally, Mr. Lyon will be able to hear him in the same part 
later in the season, from the Reale, Rome. The cast is identical, 
except that Schipa is singing Almaviva, while Bruno Landi 
sang it at the Colon. It seems to be the practice for Tullio Serafin 
and most of the personnel of the Reale, to go to Buenos Aire 
after the season at Rome, and hold, as it were, brilliant dre 
rehearsals for the coming winter. 

Thanking you once again for the opportunity you offer t 
opera-lovers to express their opinions in your columns. 

West Norwood. Haroip O. ROSENTHAL 


Bonci and Caruso 
To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE 

The comparison by Mr. MacHarg, of Bonci and Caruso, ha 
already drawn correspondence from champions of each of thes 
famous tenors, which may develop into another fierce exhibition 
of partisanship, such as we have had in the cases of favourite 
tenors, early acoustic and modern vocal recordings, and acoustit 
and electrical reproduction. 

One point is usually overlooked by writers on such matte 
namely that nobody knows exactly what anything sounds like to anyom 
else. 

It is not easy to explain this clearly, but perhaps reference 
other physical senses may help. It is, of course, common knowl 
that the sense of taste differs from one person to another. Wher 
sight is concerned, few people are aware of the variations thal 
exist between individuals, except for the more obvious cases 0 
defective vision. At a recent Exhibition of the Physical Society 
there was an interesting piece of apparatus for testing colou 
perception, the result for each person being plotted as a poil 
on a straight line. Although hundreds of persons had been tested 
very few points were in the same place, but they tended to ce 
gregate in the centre. It is not easy to imagine an equally straigh 
forward piece of apparatus for testing what one hears, but the 
is no reason to doubt that a similar divergence exists in this 
It can be proved that the range of audible frequencies 
considerably from one individual to another. 
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with This, no doubt, explains why someone wrote to one of the 
will B.B.C. periodicals asking if anyone else had noticed the similarity 
past, of the voices of Tetrazzini and Supervia. No doubt to his ears 
again they /o sound similar, just as the flowers and leaves of a geranium 
adenff may «ppear to be the same colour to a red-blind person. 
rs ing ~=An abnormal person is not easily convinced of his abnormality 
rable (‘They’re all out of step except our Jim”), and it seems to be 
quite useless, for example, to point out to the man who asserts 
Way(™ that 1902-6 vocal recordings are superior to all others, that the 
olitanll modern électrical recording can be proved by scientific measure- 
read ment to be a more faithful record of a voice; just as a similar 
rated argument would fail to impress the red-blind person, one can 
imagine the reply, ‘‘ What is the use of telling me that what you 
urner™ call red and green light look different, and can be proved to have 
r last different wavelengths, when I can see with my own eyes that 
ers,™ they are the same.” 
mnfesi =The only criterion of normality is nearness to the average, and 
Mas Cancn Drummond hits the nail on the head when he says “ the 
t me™ over\vhelming consensus of opinion ” is in Caruso’s favour. 
udedf# This brings us to the conclusion that there is no useful purpose 
vent servel by correspondents writing to say “I prefer A’s voice 
dual to B’. ’’ (or as they usually put it ‘‘ A’s voice is better than B’s ”’), 
f th and individual opinions are quite valueless except for compiling 
statisiics of the likes and dislikes of people who write to periodicals 
tisticf/ —a } urpose for which these columns were surely never intended. 
ally Terms such as “ sweetness” should be avoided in connection 
g aif with voices. Bonci may have had a sweeter voice than Caruso, 
or off in the same way that a cup of tea with ten lumps of sugar therein 
may be said to be sweeter than a nectarine. 
the Essex. J. Barnett. 
mer 
rae Elgar 
afin, To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 
par Having recently purchased H.M.V.’s recordings of Elgar’s 
ical, Second Symphony and ’Cello Concerto, I am at a loss to under- 
andi stand the cry for new recordings. To me they seem to be quite 
afin UP to 1938 standards in every respect. 
‘ira, ©: seems to be overlooked that any new recordings would start 
ies under a heavy disadvantage in that they would not be conducted 





by the composer. 

The idea that all recordings over four years old are out of date 
seems to have become an absolute mania. 

While so many of Elgar’s works remain to be done it seems to 
me to be a wicked waste of time and money. The necessity of 
recording ‘‘ Gerontius,” ‘‘ The Kingdom,” ‘‘ The Apostles,”’ and 
“King Olaf” while the artists brought up in the Elgar tradition 
are still with us grows daily more urgent. 

Croydon, Surrey. Matcotm C. Moore. 
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Dutch Folk-Songs 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 
I wonder whether any reader can help me to find any records 
that may have been made of Dutch folk-songs, or if they could 
tell me where I would be likely to obtain them. 
The only one I seem to have been able to trace at the moment 
is one called At the Crossroads, and here I’m unable to find the 
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dg supplier, or the name of the record on which it’s recorded. 

ere Suffolk. C. H. BLowers. 
hat 

OR Reviewing 





To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

That the lot of the record reviewer is not a happy one will, 
I think, be unanimously agreed by all readers of THE Gramo- 
PHONE, and while he can give a reliable opinion on the inter- 
pretation of a particular work it is seldom possible for him to 
say definitely whether or not it is a good recording because so 
very much depends on the reproducing instrument used; in 
fact, his views on the technical side can really only be helpful to 
those with a similar one, within limits of course. Take for example 
the H.M.V.-Victor Zarathustra ; this was unpleasantly shrill on 
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my old electrical set which sadly lacked bass and had a very 
pronounced peak up top but on my present outfit with its greater 
range and smoother response this recording comes through 
splendidly. Needless to say, there are records which are good on 
practically any instrument and others even Mr. Voigt could not 
make passable, and in the former category I should place the 
Sibelius Society Volume 5, which must surely be the finest 
contribution yet made to recorded orchestral music. As a glaring 
example of bad recording I dare to mention the Columbia issued 
this month of Liszt’s Todtentanz. I say “‘ dare’ because I have 
just read two favourable criticisms of this and one by a reviewer 
for whose opinions I have the greatest respect. He says of LX685-6 
“the brass tone is gorgeous, and the sonorous passages for the 
piano are most imposing ” and he is right, but how does he excuse 
the terrible dead effect which gives me the impression the record- 
ing was made in a very small studio lined with double thickness 
of Celotex? French Columbias are notorious for lack of echo 
and surely if we can’t have it just right the other extreme is even 
preferable. I think E.M.I. must be experimenting in this direc- 
tion just now, for two piano concertos are issued this month 
and one may reasonably assume they were recorded at approx- 
imately the same time and probably in the same studio, yet they 
differ quite considerably in this respect. The H.M.V. Rach- 
maninov is splendid, though it could do with just a wee bit more 
echo, but the Tchaikovsky Columbia is nearly as boxy as the 
French efforts already referred to and is, in consequence, not to 
be compared with the other. I wonder if I am wrong in wanting 
more echo, which surely makes for realism, and I think it would 
be interesting to have your readers’ views on what is a most 
important point. 


Ealing, W.5. Moore Orr. 


Edison’s First Machine 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 
My attention has been called to Mr. Wilson’s most interesting 
article in your December issue, tracing the development of the 
phonograph, in which he regrets not having known anyone who 
ever heard Edison’s first machine. 


This subject has always been one of great interest to me, and 
my memory goes back to the time, about 1912, when Mr. Edison 
was conducting further experiments to improve his invention. 
I had the honour of working with Mr. Edison at this time, my 
function being to sing certain arpeggios into the phonograph while 
Mr. Edison measured the vibrations on a chart with a pencil. 
These experiments were conducted at the Edison Laboratories 
at Orange, New Jersey, over a period of months. A year or so 
ago some publicity was given to the fact that Miss Lily Pons 
had had the vibrations of her voice measured, but this was not 
new as I had reason to know. 

One day Mr. Edison was listening with pleasure to some 
cylinders I had made for his company in 1908, and I told him that 
these were not the first Edison records I had made. 

When I was a child in Brussels, about 1878, a talking machine 
was exhibited at the Brussels fair, in a building like the present 
‘* penny arcades.” I spoke and sang into this machine, the sounds 
being recorded on a sheet of heavy tinfoil, which was afterwards 
snipped off with a pair of shears and handed to me. Mr. Edison 
was delighted with this reminiscence, I remember, and said I 
had spoken into his first patented machine. The sounds emitted 
when the tinfoil was re-inserted into the machine and ground off 
by means of a crank were indeed primitive, in the light of the 
present day, but startling and miraculous enough for the time. 
Then, since the machine functioned by hand there was no adjust- 
ment of speed, and a soprano could turn into a squealing pig or 
a basso profundo, merely by cranking slower or faster. Yet the 


sounds approximated my voice and were recognisable as mine. 
It seems to me few realise to what a degree of perfection Mr. 
Edison finally brought his invention. Even to-day, his improved 
cylinders are miracles of balance and pure, undistorted tone. 
Grantwood, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


BLANCHE ARRAL. 
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Emma Eames 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

In Mr. George Bishop’s article for ‘‘ Collector’s Corner” he 
asks the question, did Emma Eames have some secret pride that 
she at least had never made a 10-in. record. In the Canadian 
Victor Catalogues of May 1912 and January 1913 there is listed 
among the Eames records a 10-in. disc. It is Vents furieux-ariette 
in French, Rameau (87106). I have never seen this disc and do 
not know if it was ever issued, but it evidently was recorded. 

Toronto. Cara HARTWELL. 


Yvonne Arnaud 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

May I join in the plea for more records by Yvonne Arnaud ? 

She is one of the most capable pianists we have, and I would 
like her to record some of Haydn’s piano concertos. 

They could be issued at a popular price, say on three (or four) 
12-in. plum-label records. 

There are too few records by Miss Arnaud in the catalogues, 
and not one Haydn piano concerto, as far as I.know. So the 
recording companies would be doing music-lovers a good turn 
if they would give us one or two Haydn concertos with Yvonne 
Arnaud as soloist. 


Doncaster. Joun RIcHARDSON. 


Key Significance 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

After giving the matter the deepest consideration and hearing 
the incomparable talks of Sir Walford Davies on the key moods 
of the great composers I feel convinced that the difference in the 
effect of the various keys must be something more than imagina- 
tion. 

I have put the question to pianoforte tuners, but they are not 
illuminating, it being a notorious and regrettable fact that crafts- 
men, no matter how highly skilled, never know anything about 
their job except how to do it. 

I have formed a definite opinion that there can be only one 
solution, which is that although in theory the scale is divided 
into exactly equal parts, the tuner, consciously or unconsciously, 
allows minute differences to creep in. 

Chelmsford. C. P. Wippows. 


Organ Records 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

It is good to see Mr. Bishop’s letter in the January GRAMOPHONE 
and I gladly back him up in his wish for more records of the organ. 
Without wishing to dash his hopes, I fear he is asking for the 
moon. For years I have been writing to recording companies 
begging for a few records from time to time, just for the sake of 
the organ-lovers, but alas, nothing doing. I am sorry too, to see 
the few remaining records in the catalogues fast disappearing. 
Apart from the Bach Organ Society we seem to have had two 
records in years, both Columbia, and played by Mr. Cunningham 
in his usual masterly way. I exclude, of course, the.very brave 
enterprise of Mr. de Brisay, in issuing privately a number of very 
fine records, which I hope every lover of the organ has long 
since secured. The Tercentenary of Buxtehude has passed with- 
out any of his music recorded. Here again Mr. de Brisay steps in 
to fill the breach by offering to make a number of records, pro- 
viding he could obtain a sufficient number of subscribers. 
Whether he has been successful I do not know, but I sincerely 
hope he has. What ails the organ-loving public? It is only on 
rare occasions one sees a letter asking for organ records, and 
unless sufficient interest is forthcoming we never will have any. 
It is astonishing that such a rich field of music remains neglected. 
Referring to the two Columbia records again. I agree with 
Mr. Bishop about the Wesley item, it is beautiful and realistic 
and especially on a good reproducer. The quiet registers seem 
to woo the microphone and record with great realism and 
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atmosphere. What a wealth of this type awaits recording. Such 
composers as Guilmant, Hollins, Wolstenholme, Lemare, Salomé 
and a host of others come to mind. 

It is high time we had a Bach, Rheinberger and Mendelssohn 
Sonata. A complete recording of Reubke’s Sonata on the g4th 
Psalm would be a treasure to have. Once again I ask the record. 
ing companies to do something and THE GRAMOPHONE to take 
up the cause on behalf of those who love the organ. In conclusion, 
it may interest Mr. Bishop to know there is in the French Catalogue 
(H.M.V.) a recording of Widor playing his own “ Symponie 
Gothique ” on the organ of St. Sulpice (2 x 12 inchrecords). The 
andante is pleasing enough and records fairly well, the remainder 
is too loud and blatant to be enjoyable. However, it is a souvenir 
worth having. In the Odeon French Catalogue there is, or 
was, a charming record of Vierne playing two of his works, 
Andante and Cortége, on the organ of Notre Dame—the andanter 
is enchanting in its beautiful soft stop effects, a record I never 
tire of hearing time after time. I am surprised it has not 
been issued here, as the recording is fine. There were other 
he made, but I fancy some have been withdrawn. I urge the 


Parlophone Co. to re-issue them all, including the two in their 
Catalogue (English). These, in a suitable album, would be a nice 
souvenir to possess in memory of a fine organist and composer. 

Crosspool, Sheffield, 10. 


T._B. HARDCASTLE. 


Cheap Classics 
To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE 

Sincere congratulations to H.M.V. on the first of their “* Cheap 
Classics”"—the Schumann Concerto, by Myra Hess, and 
orchestra under Walter Goehr. 

The great artiste is adequately supported by the orchestra in 
interpretation, so nothing further need be said on that score, 
but the outstanding quality is the high standard of recording 
technique. Wind instruments are perfect in intonation (not 
always above suspicion in some of the more expensive recordings), 
piano tone is realistic, and perhaps most important of all, at last 
we have a perfect balance of parts. The record surface, also, is 
impeccably smooth. 

All this gives rise to speculation as to the factors which deter- 
mine the assessment of price, e.g. supposing the company had 
decided to produce under the DB series, would the result have 
been in any way superior in quality? 

-In this connection I have in mind the Larghetto from the 
Chopin Concerto in E minor (Rubinstein and L.S.O. on DB3209). 
Here the beautiful subject and rendering thereof is practically 
ruined by the fact of the orchestra being almost inaudible in 
parts, while the piano is at normal volume. 

Of course, it is possible that Chopin intentionally subordinated 
the orchestra to the piano in this movement but not, one imagines, 
to such a miserably “‘ under-dog ” degree as this record would 
suggest. 

In fairness, one has to readily acknowledge the high quality of 
the other three records of the set, which renders the passing of 
this record into circulation all the more unaccountable. 

Realising the limitations of an individual expression of 
opinion, I wonder if any of your readers would care to give their 
own experiences with the above ? 

New Milton, Hants. J. W. Cuurcn. 


Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 
With reference to the note in this month’s ‘“ Turn Table 
Talk,” I would like to point out that Harold Bauer’s records of 
the above work are available (to special order only) from Hayes. 
(Four H.M.V. discs DB2687-90). 
The distribution is as follows : 
DB2687 Des Abends and Aufschwung 
DB2688 Warum and Grillen 
DB268q Jn der Nacht and Fabel 
DB26g0 Traumes-Wirren and Ende vom Lied 
Manchester. Frep W. PriTcHARD. 





